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plas HEN, CRICCIETH, NORTH 
WALES.—Mr, F, H. PETERS, M.A., Fellow of University College, 
Oxford (formerly a King’s Scholar at Eton, and Scholar of Balliol), takesa 


few PUPILS, Cy under 16, Pupils can iearn German and Drawing, and 
can ride if desired. The place is remarkably healthy. 


T UNBRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 


HOUSE, | ay Pr Down Park.—PRIVATE TUITION.— 


A. F. J. FORD, Esq. late Scholar of King’s College, Cambriage, 
receives TWELVE: Pupils. yg -4— general Educstion ; special pre- 


paration for Matriculation, Scholars: ips, and other Examinations, Every 
attention paid to the health and couiee ‘of pupils, Fees, 200 guineas, 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORD- 

HIRE.—At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL’ EXAMINATIONS, the 

FIRST Frace in all En; id has been TAKEN by this COLLEGE in’ | 
baw oy 1893, and at the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in | 
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ag yy peal ~ or —JUNIOR ASSISTANTS in the 
SCIENCE BRANCH n the A Re RANCH “e the SOUTH KENSING- 
TON MUSEUM (17- Oh on 2 JANUARY, 1885, The date specified is the 
latest at which spplications can . received. They must be made on 
forms, to be obtained with particulars from the SEORETARY, Civil Service 
Commission, London, 8.W. 
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To PROPKIETORS of Nt WSPAPERS 


Trucs ne 4S PSRIOUICALA WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 

» Health, Review British Mail, che Printing Times, 

ao Forabere o Guzette, aud _— wer Publications, cal! atteution to 
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PUNCTUAL PRODUCTION - PERIODICAL, TUITER ATURE, whether 
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L°YXNDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 


PRESIDENT.—LORD HOUGHTON. 


Vicu-PRESIDENTS PF Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. B Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, E. H. Bunbury, Ksq., Lo 





Tennyson. 
TRUSTEES.—Lord Houghton, Earl ari of Carnarvon, rade of Rosebery. 
The Li tains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 

2 = cy aowanger Saseeription. £3 a-year without Entrance-fre, o' 

; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes axe 
allowea oto tal pe sa tom to tows, Members, wae open 
from . ahague (SIS), price Wes, t- Meml 
ae ), price Ss.; ; ss Pp on applica- 





iesene | HARRISON, Geueteny ant Librarian. 








[TERNATIONAL LITERARY and AR- 
TISTIC ASSOCIATION. Founded 1878. 
President—VICTOR HUGO, 


HONORARY ENGLISH COMMITTEE, 
H.R.H. the | mag J of WALES, 


The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 

The Right Hon, Lord Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet soa, 
Monsignor m4 d. Jenkins, 
J. A. Froude, e Professor Max Miller, K.M. 
R. H. Horne, Esq. M’Cullagh Torrens, Esq. 


ENGLISH COMMITTEE of MANAGEMENT. 
W. Knighton, Esq., Chairman. 


os am, Esq. Mrs, Swinbourne Bond. 
G. M’Minnies, Esq., M.P. C, H. E. Carmichael, Esq. 

as . Esq. Fraser Rae, Esq. 

G. A. Sala, Esq. Howard me Esq. 





Hon. Treasurer—Leon De lbos, Esq., 113, Grove-lane, Denmark-bil!, 8.E. 


Hon. Secretary and Solicitor—William Pilcher, Esq., Marlborough 
chambers, 49, Pall-mall, 8. W. 
Assistant Secretary—J, H. Maw, Esq 
The International Literary and Artistic Association has for its object the 


protection of literary and artistic works, by means of the establishment 
of international copyr' 
Association 


it. 
comprises—(1) a t hono (2) a 
of (3) honorary members ‘a F onnong (5) active 
members, (5) affiliated societies. 
The central office of the Association is in Paris. 


The business is ad- 
Congress. by the committee of management elected at each International 


ingress. 
ies annual subscription is one guinea, with entrance fee of one guinca. 
Subscriptions of £10 10s. a life 
Chee net re apply to the Hon. Seoretary or 
ice ord 


eas! 
B — 1h A ers crossed ‘ Fh my oa ‘South Western 
an = -¥.., 














CHRISTMAS LECTURES, 


Roxat INSTITUTION of 


BRITAIN, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, W. 


GREAT 





Professor TYNDALL, D.C.L., F.R.S., will deliver a COURSE of SIX 
LECTUKES (adapted to a Juvenile Auditory) on “ The SOURCES of 
nt dna orf Friction-electricity, V -ite-electricity, Pyro e'ectricity, 

eectricity,” com-nencin, THIS DAY 
(cATURDAY). a 27, 1884, at 3 o'clock, to continued on 
DECEMBER 30. and JANUARY |, 3, 6, 8. 1885, Subscription (for Non- 
Members) to this Course. Une Guinea : Childreu under 16, Half-a-Guinea ; 
to all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas, Tickets may now be 
obtained at the Institution. 





AUTOTYPE. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK OK ILLUSTRATIONS 
(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 

arya choo She eee i cue ree 

cess is noted for its excellence in 
Copies of Ancient Manuscripts; 
Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions; 
Copies of Pen-and-Ink Sketches; 
Copies of all Subjects of which a 

Photograph can be taken; 


and is largely employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Palaeographical, Numismatical, 
Antiquarian, and other Learned Societies, and by the 

g Publishers. 








“The Autotype Printing Process, or that which we = first briefly 
described, affords many advantages for certain pu ik Miustra- 
tions, the chief among these being absolute fidelity, and, es compared with 
any kind of engraving. considerable economy in the preparation of = 
editions, A photographie or other — a pho tograph of any 0 fmm 
etching or other monochrome drawing can be copied precisely, the wing 
as it left the hand of the original artist, without’ ithe 


sibility of any in- 
anmeny, from the work of intermediate persons.” — 


imes, April 17th, 1873 





To adorn the Walls of Home with Copies of Artistic 
Masterpieces, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Catalogues, 124 pp., Sirpence, free by post. 





“ AUTOTYPE in 


RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 


With Three Ilustrations, 21 pp., free to any 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 





T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 


TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £100 and £60 respec. 
tively, open to all First- n Yoon. Students, will be OFFERED for COMPE 
TITION in OCIOBE 

SPECIAL pope ane held throughout the year for the “ PRELIMI- 
NaRY SCIENTIFIC” and “ INTERMED ATE M.B.” Examinations of the 
University of London, and may be joined at any time. 

Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special 
arrangements are —_ for Students entering in their Second or subsequent 
years; also for Denta and for qualified Practitioners, 

Prospectuses ney a 1 may be from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. GEORGE KENDLE. W. M. OrD, Dean. 


OWENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER, 











DEPARTMENTS OF AkTS, SCIENCE AND LAW, AND MEDICINE. 
The LENT TERM begins on WEDNESDAY, 77H JANUARY, 1885. 
New ——— will be admitted on Tuesday, + 6th, frum 11 A.M. to3 
P.M. College Courses qualify for the degrees in Arts, Science, Law, 
Medicine, and Surgery of the Victoria University, for many of the Degree 
Examinations of the Univers:ty of London, and for the Dipiomas of the 
— Coj'ege of Surgeons and Physicians of London, 
SPECIAL CLASS in Elemeutary Mechanics wil! be conducted in the 
Lent and Easter Terms to meet the recently adopted requirements of the 
General Medical Council. 
DEPARTMENT FOR WOMEN. 
The LENT TERM begins on MONDAY, 12TH eee. New Students 
will be admitted on that day bet» een 10'a.s. and 2 P, 
Prospe:tuses 7 the several Vepartmeuts wiil be caventel on application 
to the Registrar, HENRY Wm, HoupeR, M.A., Registrar, 


IMBLEDON COLLEGE. 


Established Sixty Years. 





Under the Patronage of Field Marshal Lord NAPIER, of Magdala, 
and others, 
Chairman of Council :—Lieut. Gen, Sir GERALD GRAHAM, V.C.,K.C.B.,R.E 
Headmaster:—Rev. CHARLES J. WYNNE, M.A 
Assisted by an experienced and very efficient staff of Musters. 

Thorough preparation for Woolwich, Sandh and «ll i 
Ezominations, Last yeerr there were nine successes fur Wo lwich = 
Sandhurst, last July four, three being under 17 years of age, were tucce<s- 
ful for Woolwich, auu two for Sandhurst, in addition to succ sses xt the 
Prelimioery und other Examinations; at the kxamination for Woulwich 
just concluded, three have been deciared yor for a ee to Wovl- 
wich, Avi the abuve passed direct from the For Boys entenug 
at au ee , the cum ure very moderate, 

For p and for the Army Honour List, and also as to Terms for 
Day Pupils, apply to the HeaDMastes. 


TUDOR HALL LADIES’ 


FOXEST HILL. 8.E., LONDON. 








COLLEGE, 


Principals—Rev. Dr. and Mrs. TODD. 
Head Mistress | Miss M, TODD, Graduate in Honours, Cambridge University. 
Protessors-—Seeley, King’s Coll. ; Henry we LL D., University Coll. ; 
Drs, Kogg-tz and Ke ‘shead, Dulwich Coll. ; John Blockley, Louis Diehl, 


Signor Garcia, Professor Cassal, LL.D., end Dr. Ferrero. 





| Noor —Chippendale, Oak, Silver, 


Orie:.ta!, Wedgwood, Pictures, Pottery, &c., ‘ee—B, SAMUEL, 
a7 and 39, Tim er-bill, usually has specimens of interest. 





GRADUATED COUNTY SCHOOLS’ 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


CHAIRMAN . . . PREBENDARY BRERETON. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


CENTRE SCHOOLS: 


WORCESTER PARK, SURREY . 
DARLINGTON, DURHAM. _— inclusive, £63. 


County ScHoo: 
BARNARD OASTLE, DURHAM. Terms inclusive, £42. 
(Other Schools in contemplation.) 
ply to Mrs. Rosson, Head Mistress, Worcester 
pak! Surrey; or to the Secretary, R. Boots, Esq., 
. 5 Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


GILBERT & FIELD a. Threspence discount in the Shilling from 
the published prices of all New Books, School-Books, School Prises, an 
Mageziues, Country and Raper Urders promptly executed, All orders 
to the amount of £5 sent carriage free to avy part of the United Kingdom. 
Catalogues gratis aud post free. 

London: GILBERT & FI6LD, 
Street, K.C. 











Moorgate-street, and 18, Gracechurch- 





ALL the BEST BOOKS of the BEST AUTHORS 
Are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


One Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 
According to the number of Volumes required, 





Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 





Prospectuses postage free, on mega, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD STREET, 


281, Regent Street, W., & 2, King Street, Cheapside. 
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pe NEW FAIRY TALE FOR CHRISTMAS OR BIRTHDAYS. ——e mf wd Paacious Meiety ie, QUEEN, 
M E M 0 RY & S U C C E S S. FFIE and her STRANGE ACQUAINT- Govasnunns Goreme. oa 
Pe) Ellas, A er cs ay, a, te Be. 9 
HAT Contributes to Success? Cnovrs, i of oy — pe e x4 


A Good Memory. 


A Poor Momoey. 


A all obtain from Pror. LOISETTE’S 
HAKSCOVERIES! “ A Good Memory. 


‘ ICAL ART of NEVER FOR, 
TaGErrinG— using none of the “ Links,” ‘ Pegs,” 
“Localities,” or “ Associations” of Mnemonics. — 
memories restored—the worst made good, and the 
bogies. Any book learned in CT nae oa Mr 

r tus free. x 
RICHARD A. WROOTOR, “Dr, ANDREW WILSON, 
and others who have studied the —s 

A Day Ciass in Never Forgetting and for Cure of 
Mind-Wandering every Monday, Tuesday. Wednesdey, 
Tnursday, and Friday. at 3 P.M. An Evening ‘| 
every Tuesday, Thursday, Monday, Wednesday, an 
Friday, at8 P.M. Great inducements to Co ~ 
Classes in above in all parts of the world. Lectures 
Families of the Nobility. Also Private Lessons by 
Post and by Persoval a Pe 

Professor LUISETTE, 37, NEw OxFo REET 

(opposite Mudie’s), Lonpon, W.C. 


HAT Causes Failure in Life? 








The New Dramatic and Anti-democratic Satire. 


THE SQUIRES. 


ASTON RYOT 
“ = ag * 


Lonpon: CHAPMAN & HALL, LimTEp. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FoR JANUARY. 
THE CITY COMPANIES, By the Right Hon. Sir ARTHUR HoBHOUSE 
K.C.8.1. 


DR. JOHNSON. By AUGUSTIFE BDIRRELL, Author of * Obiter Dicta.” 

THE GERMAN COLUNIAL MOVEMENT. By BARON VON DER BRUGGEN, 
Found+r of the German Colonial Union, 

CONTE MPURARY OCIALIGM. By Professor THOROLD ROGERS, M.P. 

THE “HURCH of ENGLAND and the EVANGELICAL PARTY. By R. E. 
BARTLBTT, 

FROM SIBERIA to SWITZERLAND: the Story of an Escape. By 
WILLIAM WESTALL 

THE ee TRAINING of DESTITUTE CHILDREN. By SAMUEL 
SMITH, M.P. 


CORSNSTORARE LIFE and THOUGHT In FRANCE, By GABRIEL 
ONOD. 


CONTE »PORARY RECORDS :— 
I, NEW VESTAMENT EXEGESIS, By Archdeacon FARRAR. 
Il, POETRY, By W. P. Ker. 
Il, GENERAL LITEKATURE, 


London ;: IsBisTeR & Co. (LiMiTED), 56, Ludeate-hill, F.C. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


For JANUARY. 
Edited by T. H. 8, Escort, 
CONTENTS, 
THE REVOLUTION of 1885, 
COLERIDGE as a ®PIRITUAL THINKER. By Principal TULLOCH. 


REDISTRIBUTION by DIFFERENT LIGHTS— 
1. THE “EATS BILL. By LEONARD ( OURTNEY, M.P. 





2. SEATS and NO SEATS, By ARTHUR ARNOLD, M.P. 
3, THE POLLCICAL KESULTANT, by A Canpip CONSERVATIVE. 


THE EXPANSION of ART. By the BARON FERDINAND ROTHSCHILD, 
AGRICULTURAL and COMME\CIAL DEPRESSION. By STEPHEN 
WILLIAMSON. M., 
BEHIND the sCENES, By F, C, BORNAND. 
EDUCATION for the HUNGRY, By Eric 8, ROBERTSON. 
THE STATE of the TURF, By the Eart Capoainy. 
PERSIA in EXTREMIS, By M. VALENTINE CHIROL. 
CAROLINE BAUER. By E. B. DE FONBLANQUE. 
HOME and FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
CHAPMAN & HALL (LIMITED), 11, Henri street, C: t-garden, W.C, 








Now ready, price Is. 


THE MONTHLY INTERPRETER. 


Edited by Rev. J, 8, EXELL, M.A., Vicar of Dartmouth, 
CONTENTS OF JANUARY Number. 
ST. PAUL and ST. CLEMENT of R ‘ME to the CORINTHIANS, By Rev, 
J F. VALLINGS, 
ANTI-CHRI-TIA —%V~TEMS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Ry. 
J. KADFORD |! HOMsON, 
THE KINGUOM of Gui), By Rev. A. B. BRUCE, D.D. 


STUDIES in the MINOR PROrHETS—JUEL, By Rev. R, A, RepForp, 
M.A., LL 8, 


THe LITERARY RECORD, FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
Ediuburgh: T. & T. BLACK. London: KEGAN ° AUL, TRENCH, & Co. 





NEW METHOD Sf WEEKLY JOUKNAL, 


THE METHODIST TIMES: 


A JOURNAL OF RELIGIUUS AND SUCIAL MOVEMENT, 
Edited by the kev, HUGH PRICE H. GHES, M.A, 
EVERY THURSDAY, commencing Thureday, JANUARY 1, 1885, 
Price QNE PENNY. 
Will be sent, post-free, to anv address in the United Kingdom, for fs. 6d. per 
anvum ; or Is, 8d, per quarter. Siugle Copies, pust-free, 1}d. 
The annual Subscription (per ordinary mail), 

To Australia, Canada the United States, the W st Indies, and South and 
Weat Africa, wil be 8s, dd, To India aud China, 10s. 10d, 
PRE-PAID ADVEKTISEM«NI'St—fwenty Words (equal to 4 inch dee 
of a column 2 inche® wide; One Inégtion, 1s. ; Three Insertions, 2s, ed. 

pecial Quotations on application, 
Office ; 185, FLEET STREET, Loxpor, E.O, 





“*Certainly, since Alice in Wonderland, there has never ap a more 
x a * Adventures of Effie. e beautifully 
—_ i ce iy dake owen, oan the get up is a wl DI ARIE S for 1885. 
Meet every requirement, being the 
CHEAPEST, BEST, one most PRACTICAL KIND 


; These WELL-KNOWN and OLD-ESTABLISHED 
foly charm any childish audience.” | °°° DTARIES are PUBLISHED ONLY by 


—|LETTS, SON, & 00., Limited, 
33, King Wiliam Street, London Bridge, B.C, 


From whom Price Lists and Catalogues can be had. 
Sold by all Stationers and Bookstalls. 


SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 


THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF THE 
LEGAL PROFESSION. 





WE ith 7 OTS. By the same 
yew BS Psnrad _— for pM Price 2s, 64., 
ie Uken ies would 


Chester: PHILLIPSON & GOLDER. 








Now ready, post 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
([HEOSOPHY .—“THE IDYLL of the 
WHITE LOTUS.” By M. C., Fellow of the Theosophical Society. 
London : REEVES & TURNER, 196, Strand, W.C. 











E 





Established 1857. Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


Of the general contents of the JouRNAL the following statement will afford some idea :— 
CURRENT TOPICS. 
Discussions of the legal events of the week. 
LEADING ARTICLES. — 
Essays upon branches of law and matters of professional interest. 
RECENT DECISIONS. 
Explanatory and critical disquisitions on all the cases of importance decided in 
the Courts of Common Law and Equity, pointing out their relations to the previous law. 
CASES OF THE WEEK. 
Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged for the purpose, of cases 
of importance decided during the current week, 
SOLICITORS’ CASES. 
Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) of applications against Solicitors, 


REVIEWS. 
New legal works are carefully noticed in this department. 


NEW ORDERS, &c. 
In this department are given all new Rules and Orders; in some cases ' before 
they can be obtained by the public. 
COURTS. 


Special Reports of Cases decided by the Railway Commission. Selected cases 
in the County Courts are also reported. All important decisions on Election Petitions 
are reported, and notes are given of decisions of importance in the Revising 
Barristers’ Courts. 





APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY. 
Pains are taken to render these accurate and complete. 
SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 
Full reports of the proceedings of the law societies. 
A careful summary is given of all the legal news of the week, and special 
attention is bestowed on furnishing early copies of all Court Papers, 





A New Volume commenced on November ist. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s.; by post, 28s.; when paid in advance. 
sees “> A JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER, £2 12s., post-free, when paid 
in vance. 
WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free. Single Number, 1s. 
*,* The Journal and Reporter can be ordered from any date, and a proportionate reduction will be 
made in the Subscription up to the end of the current volume. 
Cheques and Post-Ofice Orders payable to H, VinuErs, 








OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C, 
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Published shortly, by Mr. Va" VOORST, crown fivo, 8s, 6d. 


HE BIRDS OF LANCASHIRE. By 


8, MITCHELL, Member of the British Orvithologists’ iD. 
pe prepared with original notes on habits, and owe ith 
map, << of the modes of bird-catching, a fered to 

subscribers at 6s., limited number, large paper in demy 8vo, 10s 
aan to the AUTHOR, Hornshaws, Clitheroe, 


ORKS by MISS MANNING. 


ba MAIDEN and MARRIED LIFE of | of “ MARY yours.” aoe 
stress Milton. Fourth 





Edition. With Portrait. in 
caitie and VIOLET. Fifth Edition, 
CLAUDF the COLPORTEUR. Third 


Edi 
A NOBLE PURPOSE NOBLY WON, Third Edition. 
PROVOCATIONS of MADAME —- Fourth Edition. 
MORE’S HOUSEHOLD, Third Edition. 
All uniform. 


London: HALL. 13. Paternoster-row, E.C. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


RE rons (Dr. Azz.) PROLEGOMENA 


of the HISTORY of RELIGIONS. By ALBERT REVILLE, D.D., 
de France, and Hibbert Lecturer, 1884.  Trens- 
lated Hg 3 With an Introduction by Teeter F. Max 


ey Volume forms part of the “ Theological Trans!ation Fund Library.” 





THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1834. 


PROFESSOR REVILLE’S LECTURES on 


the —— RELIGIONS of MEXICO and PERU. Translated by 
the Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


WILLIAMS & Nore@are, 14, Henrietta-street. Covent-gard pn, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-stret, Edinburgh 








UNIFORM WITH “ KERAMIC ART OF JAPAN.” 
1 vol., imperial 8vo0, 21s. 


JAPANESE ENAMELS. 
With Iustrations from 1 Bowes Collection. 
With two plates in colours and gold by Firmin Didot ct Cie., 
Sixteen plates in Autotype, and numerous Woodcuts, 
By JAMES L. BOWES, 
Author of “ Japanese ames ze and joint Author of “ Keramic 


** The book needs only {& be seen to 77 admired. Study of Japanese his- 

7 ee it every page.” tsman. 
‘is book is a valuable 4 well as a beautiful one,”— Academy. 

Most delightfully discursive.”— Art Journal. 

“ A worthy companion to = splendid volumes which bear Mr. Bowes’ 
name.”—<Architect. 

B RD QUARITOR, 15, Piccadilly, London. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, 320pp., price Is., by post, 1s, 3d. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL YEAR BOOK, 


tom, conan nint; of valuable Statistical Tables, Summary a 
the Redistributivn ¥f Nl; full information «bout the House of Commons, 
the House of Lords, and th ~ Constrtuencies ; Po itical Notes ; Sum- 
maries for the Year 1884; «nd notes on a variety of other subjects. 

An extraordinary shilling’ ‘sworth of Political inform-tion, 
London : HARRISON & SONS, 59, Pall Mall, 8,W. 


Now ready. 


BURKE’S (Sir BERNARD) PEERAGE, 
BARUNETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, &c., for 1885. corrected to the latest 
date, Super royal 8vo. cloth, gilt, published at 


“ Constant ref: rence to the pages of * Burke’ enables us to testify to its 
—_ accuracy.. 


f N inde nd other fa 
eS ew 8 of the season and other favourites offered 
at specially reduced prices, free by post. , 
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LITERATURE. 
Becket. By Alfred Lord Tennyson. (Mac- 
millan.) 


Wuen Aristotle pronounced that tragedy was 
superior to epic poetry, he expressed the 
finest and most mature Greek criticism on 
a subject where the Greek judgment must 
always be decisive. And so when Lord 
Tennyson deliberately does likewise, ceases 
to write in narrative, and devotes himself to 
the drama as the final field of poetry, criticism 
must be silent before the judgment of the 
first of living poets. Submission may in many 
minds be mingled with regret; for the world 
has grown so accustomed to his work in one 
field of poetic art that it is ready to cry out 
when he abandons that field to seek elsewhere 
a fresh perfection. But a poet must choose 
his own methods; and a poet whose fame 
has for forty years been established may com- 
mit himself to experiments that a smaller man 
might hardly attempt. It does not seem 
probable that Lord Tennyson will be known 
by his dramas to future ages; rather his 
dramas will be known as written by the poet 
who wrote ‘*Maud” and ‘In Memoriam” 
and ‘‘ The Holy Grail.” For one who already 
wears the triple crown of the great love poem, 
the great philosophic poem, the great religious 
poem of the age, to claim the fourth circlet of 
the great tragedy may seem almost overdaring ; 
yet there is no one else who can challenge his 
right to this last likewise, or, if there is, his 
day is yet to come. 

The subject that Lord Tennyson has chosen 
for his new drama is extremely felicitous, 
more so, perhaps, than that of either ‘‘ Queen 
Mary” or “Harold”: it has more tragic 
depth than the latter, and deals with a nobler 
character than the former. The idea of com- 
bining the half-fabulous story of Rosamund 
with the main plot in an interwoven thread 
of interest cannot be denied the praise of 
ingenuity. Yet it is a dangerous game to 
invent history at the same time and in the 
same breath that one is dramatising it. Lord 
Tennyson has clung with the utmost rigour 
to the historical fact in the main plot of his 
play ; but this very rigour serves to heighten 
the sense of disparity between the historical 
and the unhistorical portions. Perhaps it is 
a sufficient defence of this disparity that the 
author himself recognises and even insists 
upon it; for this I think is implied in the 
remarkable lyric with which the second act 
opens. He feels the breach of continuity in 
passing from the Council of Northampton to 
the bower that never existed out of fairy- 
land; and by the most subtle and delicate 
device he makes the transition through pure 
poetry, where space and time are lost. 
“Voices heard singing among the trees” is 
the stage direction for the song. Are they 
supposed to be human voices or more than 





human? One could have wished clearer in- 
formation. But I think they are the same 
voices that made music in Prospero’s island, 
‘to work his end upon their senses that this 
airy charm was for.” For the lyric itself no 
praise can be too high. There is not another 
man living who could have written it; and 
Lord Tennyson himself has never written 
anything more beautiful. 

**1. Is it the wind of the dawn that I hear in the 

pine overhead ? 

2. No; but the voice of the deep as it hollows 

the cliffs of the land. 

1. Is there a voice coming up with the voice of 

the deep from the strand, 

One coming up with a song in the flush of 

the glimmering red ? 

. Love that is born of the deep coming up with 
the sun from the sea. 

. Love that can shape or can shatter a life till 
the life shall have fled? 

. Nay, let us welcome him, Love that can lift 
up a life from the dead. 

. Keep him away from the lone little isle. Let 
us be, let us be. 

. Nay, let him make it his own, let him reign 
in it—he, it is he, 

Love that is born of the deep coming up with 

the sun from the sea.”’ 

The secret of the wonderful beauty of this 
lyric, beyond the indefinable charm that one 
always has to come back to in the end, lies 
in two qualities: the perfect precision and 
gem-like clearness of the metre, and combined 
with that, the perfect freedom of the rhyth- 
mical movement. Each line is in musical 
quantity accurately the same as every other ; 
and yet the metre is so treated that the same 
effect never recurs. This is most strikingly 
shown in the fifth and tenth lines. They are 
verbally the same; and yet their musical 
effect is completely different. It is a great 
delight, too, in an age of slovenly anapaests, 
to find one who can show us what anapaestic 
movement ought to be. Ifthere had been 
nothing in the volume but this lyric, for the 
sake of this lyric the volume would have been 
priceless. 

It is curious to observe how Lord Tenny- 
son has gradually developed the dramatic 
forms of blank verse out of the idyllic. The 
two metres are, in fact, completely different, 
and a poet who is able to write in one kind 
may be quite unable to write in the other. 
It was not until he published this play that 
Lord Tennyson gave the impression of having 
really mastered the tragic iambic; and the 
additional mastery now shown goes a long 
way to place Becket in a higher rank than 
the plays that preceded it. There is one nwance 
of versification noticeable beyond the rest, 
because it is a secret of Shakspere’s, and had 
hardly been reproduced before. When a 
speech ends in the middle of a line, it is 
Shakspere’s practice, in his finest versifica- 
tion, to stop on a weak syllable, and repeat 
that syllable in the beginning of the speech 
that follows. The use of the device seems to 
be that it prevents the opening words of the 
second speaker from any appearance of being 
spoken to fill up the line: a feult which is 
fatal to the dramatic perfection of dialogue. 
It makes the speeches run on to one another, 
instead of being simply laid as it were side by 
side. This device is repeatedly employed in 
Becket with great skill. 

There are several other metrical peculi- 
arities in the play that are also Shaksperian, 
and probably the more closely it is studied, 


no -& wo — 





the more of them would appear. Here and 
there we have still fragments of the old epic 
diction. The passage just to be quoted, one 
of the most magnificent pieces of language in 
the play, is so to a curious degree. It might 
be taken bodily out of a narrative poem. It 
is precisely in the metre of the later idyls, 
where it has become fuller and more varied 
than in the earlier, though the fact is thinly 
veiled by the large proportion of feminine 
endings :— 

‘“‘AmIthe man? That rang 
Within my head last night, and when I slept 
Methought I stood in Canterbury Minster, 

And spake to the Lord God, and said, ‘O Lord, 

I have been a lover of wines and delicate meats, 
And secular splendours, and a favourer 

Of ea and a courtier, and a feeder 

Of dogs and hawks, and apes, and lions, and lynxes. 
Am Jthe man?’ And the Lord answer’d me, 
‘Thou art the man, and all the more the man.’ 
And then I asked again, ‘O Lord my God, 

Henry the King hath been my friend, my brother, 
And mine uplifter in this world, and chosen me 
For this Thy great archbishoprick, believing 

That I should go against the Church with him, 
And I shall go against him with the Church, 

And I have said no word of this to him: 

Am Jthe man?’ And the Lord answer’d me, 
‘Thou art the man, and all the more the man.’ 
And thereupon, methought, He drew toward me 
And smote me down upon the Minster floor. 

I fell.” 

Splendid as this is, it is barely in dramatic 
form. Compare it with another great speech 
where this dramatic form is fully attained, 
and the difference is at once obvious— 


**T am a Olifford, 
My son a Clifford and Plantagenet. 
I am to die then, tho’ there stand beside thee 
One who might grapple with thy dagger, if he 
Had aught of man, or thou of woman ; or I 
Would bow to such a baseness as would make me 
Most worthy of it: both of us will die, 
And I will fly with my sweet boy to heaven, 
And shriek to all the saints among the stars: 
‘Eleanor of Aquitaine, Eleanor of England! 
Murder’d by that adulteress Eleanor, 
Whose doings are a horror to the East, 
A hissing in the West!’ Have we not heard 
Raymond of Poitou, thine own uncle—nay, 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, thine own husband’s father— 
Nay, ev’n the accursed heathen Saladdeen— 
Strike ! 
I challenge thee to meet me before God. 
Answer me there.” 


I am not aware that dramatic verse of this 
quality has been written since Shakspere. 
Lord Tennyson says in the dedication that 
this play is not intended in its present form 
to meet the exigencies of our modern theatre. 
It is not clear whether he means theatre to be 
taken in its ancient or in its modern sense— 
the audience or the stage. If he means the 
latter, it is a question on which special know- 
ledge is required, and where unprofessional 
criticism can have little weight. The ques- 
tion of what does or does not suit the stage is 
one to be decided between the playwright an’ 
the stage-manager. [But if he means the 
audience, the remark seems to imply a sugges- 
tion that modern audiences exact more (or, at 
all events, do not exact the same sort of thing) 
from a writer of plays than they di? in former 
times. Is it really so? One would fancy 
that the average intelligence and the average 
sensibility to poetry, a.nong a modern audience 
are on the whole much what they always 
were. But there is certainly one great 
difference: there is no longer a class of pro- 
fessional playgoers. Every one goes to the 
theatre; but people do not make . study of 
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going to the theatre so much as we are told 
they once did. It would seem to follow that 
the receptive and critical faculty of the 
smaller public by whose judgment a stage- 
play stands or falls is less highly trained ; 
and in such things training goes a long way. 
Much of the dramatic art in Becket is so deli- 
cate that it can only be appreciated on a 
second or third reading. Now some points 
are more easily grasped with the aids of sight 
and sound, but others are not. It is, perhaps, 
not too much to assume that the play would 
have to be seen as many times as it has to be 
read in order to be appreciated as it ought. 
But whatever may be the case with literary 
critics (who, it is said, are apt to pronounce 
their judgment at or before the first reading), 
audiences, at all events, pronounce theirs at 
the first hearing. A drama cannot be suited 
to the exigencies of the theatre which is not 
simple enough to appeal to its audience at 
once. But to write plays that combine this 
immediate and universal power of moving 
feeling and imagination with the highest 
philosophic and poetical quality is a task 
which would leave room for little else ina 
lifetime. 

If, however, Lord Tennyson has determined 
not to write plays for the stage, one could 
wish he would give fuller rein to the more 
purely poetic quality of his dramatic works, 
and, as Shakspere did, turn from writing 
histories to writing romances, where he would 
not be hampered by any sense of historical 
or metrical propriety, and could slip at will 
into the idyllic verse of which he is the one 
great modern master, whenever he was so 
minded; or use, if he would, the statelier 
measure of ancient tragedy, of which he has 
given us a glimpse already here and there. 
There is a snatch of this, the greatest of all 
styles, in one scene of Becket, where 
Eleanor and Fitzurse appear in the forest 
outside Rosamund’s bower. The Queen’s 
opening words— 

‘Up from the salt lips of the land we two 


Have track’d the King to this dark inland wood ; 
Aud somewhere hereabouts he vanish’d’’— 


are in the manner of a Greek prologue. They 
have the great touch of the 7xw vexpav xev6- 
pava Kat oxdrov midas, and give the same 
wonderful thrill of expectancy. But the 
sense of dramatic fitness comes in by the next 
line, and the thrill is gone. 

Any poetry written by Lord Tennyson must 
be full of felicities of language. Becket 
has lines like these :-— 

‘*There stole into the city a breath 

Full of the summer.” 

‘** The long bird-echoing minster-aisles, the voice 

Of the perpetual brook.” 

** Indungeoned from one whisper of the wind.” 


** Shall not Heaven be serv’d, 
Tho’ earth’s last earthquake clashed the minster- 


8, 

And the great deeps were broken up again 

And eed _spocdies the sun ?”’ — 
But it would be somewhat exaggerated to say 
the sume of his prose. There is a curious 
speech in the third act, put in the mouth of 
of Rosamund’s waiting-woman. It is studied 
from Mrs. Quickly’s immortal account of the 
sea-coal fire in the Dolphin chamber, and 
goodwife Keech’s mess of prawns. It is 
undeniably like ; like, but ah, how different! 


‘*T ha’ been but a week here and I ha’ seen 





what I ha’ seen, for to be sure it’s no more than 
a week since our old Father Philip, that has 
confessed our mother for twenty years, and she 
was hard put to it, and to truth, nigh at 
th> end of our last crust, and that mouldy, 
and she cried out on him to put me forth in 
the world and to make me a woman of the 
world, ...” 

And so on, and soon. The sentence fills a 
page and a half, and to quote it in full would 
take up about half a column of the Acapemy 
to very little purpose. 

But in spite of such blemishes as this, 
Becket is entitled to take rank as a great 
play, and worthy of Lord Tennyson. With 
him the year is still fruitful in its decline : 

‘* dant arbuta silvae, 
Et varias ponit fruges auctumnus, et alte 
Mitis in apricis coquitur vindemia saxis.’’ 
J. W. Macxarm. 








Murray's Handbook for Greece. In 2 vols. 
Fifth Edition. 1884. (Sohn Murray.) 


Baedeker’s Handbook, Griechenland. First 
Edition. 1883. 


Tux increasing interest of the world in Greek 
travel makes the appearance of these two im- 
portant books very opportune. Both profess 
to give the ordinary tourist all the informa- 
tion he requires for the peculiar, semi-oriental 
kind of life and locomotion he will find in 
this outpost of the East. For as the country 
people in the Morea commonly ask, are you 
come from Europe, so every traveller who 
comes there, even from the wildest parts of 
Calabria and Sicily, will feel that he has 
passed from the West into the East, from the 
lands of roads and diligences and inns to those 
of bridle-paths, dragomans, and khans. 

The first question of interest is this: Has 
the fifth edition of Murray’s book, produced 
nearly a year after the new venture of 
Badeker, made a corresponding advance? Is it 
not only the newest, but accordingly the best 
handbook for Greece? To this there can be 
only one answer—an emphatic No. 

Let us take up the inquiry which every 
traveller has a right to consider capital—I 
mean the safety of the country. On this 
Baedeker (p. xxiv.) is quite precise. 

“The public safety now leaves nothing to be 
desired. Since the great outbreak of brigandage 
in 1865 [1869 ?], to which several Englishmen fell 
victims, the Greek Government has energeti- 
cally cleared out the scoundrels ; on the Turkish 
frontier only has the evil shown frequent signs 
of reviving. For many years the Peloponnesus 
has been considered perfectly safe.” 

I can corroborate this statement from the 
experience of several journeys through the 
wildest parts of Greece from 1874 to the 
present year. During the past spring I 
wandered in and out through the glens and 
forests of the Morea, and found everywhere 
such perfect security that there were no patrols 
of troops, no police visible—in fact, no more 
precautions required than there are in Rut- 
landshire. What does Murray’s book say ? 
It records the same facts (p. 17), 


‘** Extremely few acts of brigandage have taken 
place since the Pikermo disaster [that of Messrs. 
Howard, &c., in 1870], and during the last 
eight or nine years none at all. No fresh case 
has occurred down to the present time (1882) 

= not 1884 ?]; but the safety of the northern 

order districts can never be guaranteed, The 





Peloponnesus is generally safe from danger, 
the brigands being far too clever to willingly 
enter such a cul-de-sac.” 


Now this last sentence is both wrong, ignorant, 
and libellous. It is as wrong to say that the 
Morea is generally safe, as it would be to say 
the Phoenix-park near Dublin is generally 
safe—indeed even more false, for in the 
Phoenix-park, as just lately in Attica and at 
Plymouth, there have been notable murders, 
whether for plunder or politics, whereas the 
Morea has not even this stain upon it. It is 
ignorant to call the Peloponnesus a cul-de-sac, 
seeing that the alps of Arcadia and Achaia, 
and the immense seaboard, give any miscreant 
unlimited means of hiding or escaping to 
foreign countries. It is, moreover, libellous 
to give this false reason as the cause of the 
safety of the peninsula, which really is owing to 
the thrift and honesty of a very fine ay. 
To make the matter worse, and to show clearly 
the Handbook to be either obsolete or malevo- 
lent, we are advised in the very uext page: ‘‘no 
visitor to Greece should omit to read M. 
About’s delightful Rot des Montagnes”’; and 
in a note, ‘The brigands of both European 
and Asiatic Turkey are almost exclusively of 
Greek blood.” One rubs ones eyes at this 
last statement, and looks at it again. The 
interior of Asia Minor contains not Greeks, 
but Kurds. Is it perfectly safe when we 
leave the seaboard? The highlands opposite 
Corfu are peopled by Albanians. Are they 
too absolutely safe? Will the editor pretend 
that no Albanians were among the former 
brigands in Greece? As tothe Rot de Mon- 
tagnes, it is indeed a delightful book for any- 
body to read, but as a guide to Greek life and 
habits, it was never true without many 
qualifications, being the bitter satire of an 
enemy under the form of a novel; now 
it is, without any qualifications, absolutely 
false. It is the duty of everyone who knows 
Greece from recent experience to protest 
against such misleading and mischievous state- 
ments, to repel such gross injustice towards 
a people who have made great strides in 
the direction of order and civilisation. We 
have heard, I repeat, of a shocking murder 
just now, not far from Athens, for the sake 
of robbery. We hear of such every year in 
England. Unless, therefore, some disastrous 
change comes over the country, the English 
people should have been assured that travel- 
ling in Greece is about as safe as travelling in 
England. 

This first inquiry leads us to form an 
unfavourable judgment of the Handbook, and 
unfortunately, it is but too well founded. I 
will not deny that there is much valuable 
knowledge scattered throughit. The sketches 
of mediaeval Greece, and of its Byzantine 
churches are very interesting, and the whole 
book is a sort of cento of excellent extracts 
from the great travellers—Stuart, Leake, 
Chandler, Wyse, Ross, Curtius, Tozer—who 
have done so much to illustrate the geography 
of Greece. But this is the character of the 
book—a cento—and in every such work there 
must be serious omissions and serious inaccu- 
racies, for it is put together at second-hand. 
This is plain from the very printing of the 
isolated Greek words in the text. They 
are so very inaccurate, especially in 
accents, as to show that the writer was 
familiar neither with ancient nor modern 
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Greek. We must content ourselves with 
giving some specimens of serious faults in 
omission, both general and particular. 

In the introduction on general topics, it will 
be noticed that in the article on the modern 
Greek language no attempt is made to give 
the traveller the smallest practical help. He 
is not given a single handy sentence, or any 
start for conversation. In Baedeker there 
is an excellent little chrestomathy of phrases, 
with the pronunciation taught by translitera- 
tion. - In speaking of Hellenistic Greek 
(p. 65), it is evidently implied that it was 
confined to the New Testament and Apocrypha, 
viz., to Jews who spoke Greek! We are told 
(p. 12) that Greeks will, at any rate, 
endeavour to understand what may be said to 
them, and are generally very quick in devin- 
ing the meaning of even the most blundering 
interlocutor. I warn the traveller to expect 
no such thing; if he says waXiora instead of 
padcra, OF Hepa. i of jpépa, they will 
give it up at once, and look stolidly 
blank. In any country I have travelled I 
never yet saw a people take so little 
trouble to understand a blundering stranger. 
Let us turn to the account of the Greek flora. 
Nothing is more enchanting to the Northern 
traveller, especially in spring, than the field 
lilies and the asphodel, the splendid anemones 
—changing according to altitude from scarlet 
to mauve, violet, and even deep blue; 
the yellow and white and brown irises; 
the many orchids; and at great heights the 
primroses and violets in watercourses; the 
cyclamen, the scilla, and the crocus. These 
and many other beautiful wild flowers make 
Greece a real paradise for the lover of 
flowers. Like things may be said of the 
shrubs, of which mastich is the most remark- 
able, wild pear and Judas tree the showiest. 
One small paragraph (p. 33) disposes of all 
this splendour in such phrases as “a multi- 
tude of aromatic plants and herbs,” or ‘‘ only 
a few wild plants” (in the Alpine zone). 
Truly a beggarly account of the finest flora in 
Europe. 


These are only generalities, let us turn to 
particulars. Among the lines to Greece, cer- 
tainly the cheapest, and very comfortable, is 
the Greek mail steamer from Brindisi to 
Corinth. This line is omitted in the list. 
During last spring a party of us travelled round 
the Morea, going from Astros over Mount 
Parnon (by Agios Petros) to Sparta, from 
Sparta through the splendid Langada Pass to 
Kalamata and Messene, and from Olympia over 
Mount Olonos (Erymanthus) to Patras. Not 
a single one of these routes, perhaps the most 
beautiful in the Morea, is described in the 
Handbook. There are some vague sentences 
about the crossing of Taygetus by a defile, but 
its very name is not mentioned; nor is the 
village of Trypi at its mouth, the proper 
starting-place ; nor its safe and easy condition 
in most parts of the year. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the routes in the Morea are not laid 
down by one who had travelled them himself, 
but only from hearsay. But as regards the 
Langada Pass, the whole thing might have 
been copied out of Sir Thomas Wyse’s book, 
who describes it accurately. I cannot speak 
from personal knowledge of the Thessalian 
frontier, or of the Cyclades, so, possibly, the 
parts of the work relating to these districts 
may be quite accurate; all I can say is that 





for the country I have travelled, it is 
not so. 

If we turn to Baedeker’s book, we find a 
very different quality of work. Would that 
his Southern Italy were like it! The routes are 
all laid down from the personal experiences of 
Dr. Lolling, who has for years made it a 
special pursuit. Here and there Dr. Pur- 
gold, who has been looking after the in- 
scriptions at Olympia, has given his valuable 
aid. There is an essay on Greek art by Prof. 
Kekulé, unsurpassable in its way, and giving 
the condition of our knowledge up to 1881. 
In all these respects the book is excellent 
and practical, and every British or American 
traveller must hope that it may soon be pro- 
duced in English. But when that day comes, 
the following points should be carefully at- 
tended to. The book as it stands is too com- 
pressed and too econominally printed. A 
shilling or two makes no difference to people 
who can travel in Greece, and the book has 
suffered from this policy of cheapness. For, 
in the first place, it is seriously deficient in 
its maps. The general map of Greece, which 
attempts to give every name, is so confused, 
black, and crowded, as to produce annoyance 
rather than satisfaction. It is not complete 
either; Lala, for example, and the upper 
courses of the lLadon and Erymanthus, 
are hardly to be made out in it—indeed, 
nothing is, without good eyes. In an Eng- 
lish edition this map should be divided, 
and the Morea and Northern Greece should 
each be produced on a sheet as large as 
the present single map. The general map 
in Murray’s book, being on a still smaller 
scale, and including adjoining coasts and 
islands, is even more imperfect and useless for 
travellers in detail. But, on the contrary, 
this latter book has several special plans 
absent from Baedeker, which are of great 
value. Thus, the plan of Mount Ithome and 
the walls of Messene, had we possessed it 
last spring, would have saved us much trouble 
and wandering. By increasing the price of 
the book from 7.50 m. to 10m. all these 
deficiencies might be removed. There are 
also some routes still to be added; in particular 
the route from Olympia through the great oak 
forest of Lala, over Mount Olonos to Patras, 
and some account of the flora, which have 
already been noticed in reference to Murray. 
The other routes through the Peloponnesus 
seem complete. 

But this is certain. If these slight 
defects are remedied, and the book properly 
brought out in English, this single volume 
at 10s. must at once supersede the more costly 
Murray in two volumes. There is no use in 
mincing matters or in hiding the unpleasant 
fact by specious phrases. If our English 
guide-book is to hold any position at all, or 
command any sale, it must not be re-edited, 
but re-written by several hands—some, in- 
dependent authorities on Greek history and 
art, others, intelligent tourists who have 
made it their business to travel along each 
route which they describe. I will only say, 
in conclusion, that those who are unable to go 
to Greece will find in Murray’s book, even as 
it stands, a great deal of pleasant and useful 
information, and may change their dead 
knowledge of Greek into something living and 


fruitful. 
J. P. Mamarry. 





Loudon: a Sketch of the Military Life of 
Gideon Ernest, Freiherr von Loudon, some- 
time Generalissimo of the Austrian Forces. 
By Col. G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 


Tats little volume is the second of a series of 
‘ Military Biographies,”’ edited by Col. C. B. 
Brackenbury, which, to quote the prospectus, 


“are designed to form a set of critical bio- 
graphies, illustrative of the operations and the 
art of war, by writers of distinction in the pro- 
fession of arms, whose competence to weigh the 
military qualities and deeds of the Chiefs can 
be accepted. . . . The aim of these volumes is 
to be both popular and scientific, combining 
the narrative of the most romantic and in- 
structive of human lives with a clear examina- 
tion of the genius of the soldier.” 

After such an ambitious programme, expressed 
in such swelling words, some really good 
work might be expected, were it not that the 
very eloquence gives cause for suspicion. To 
begin with, it may be doubted whether, with 
the exception of Sir Edward Hamley, there 
exist in England any ‘‘ writers of distinction 
in the profession of arms” whose competence 
as military critics would be for one moment 
admitted, however well they might be able to 
translate from the German; and it is quite 
certain that the reputation of these ‘‘ Critical 
Biographies” will have to rest, not on their 
critical, but their literary qualities. The old 
idea that a soldier can alone understand 
military history, which still has the mis- 
chievous effect of causing the professors of 
military history at Sandhurst and Woolwich 
to be appointed for a term of five years only 
from among the regular officers of the army, 
appears too in this prospectus, the author of 
which seems to forget that some degree of 
information on general history must be added 
to mere technical knowledge to write a mili- 
tary history, and that by their very duties 
officers in the army are debarred from the 
advantages of acquiring such knowledge as 
civilians possess. Also the attempt to make 
these short biographies at once scientific and 
popular is obviously ridiculous. If they are 
scientific they will certainly be unintelligible, 
or, at any rate, dull to the general reader, and 
if they are popular they will be of no scien- 
tific value. Lastly, since in form, size, colour 
of binding, and absence of index, the new 
series is evidently meant to emulate Mr. John 
Morley’s English Men of Letters, would not 
the publishers have done wisely to confine 
themselves to English military biographies, 
and have begun with lives of Marlborough 
and Wellington, Abercromby and Moore, 
instead of again going over the well-worn 
history of the Seven Yeurs’ War, which has 
been thoroughly trodden out by dozens of 
German authors, who can be read in the 
original, and by Clarke in the last and 
Carlyle in the present century. 

Col. Brackenbury led off the new series 
with a biography of Frederick the Great, 
which is now followed by Ool. Malleson’s 
work on the man, whom he agrees with 
Frederick in thinking the ablest general on 
the Austrian side in the Seven Years’ War— 
Loudon. That the choice was a bad one is 
perfectly certain, for Loudon never held the 
command-in-chief of the armies of Austria 
against Frederick, and was not appointed 
Generalissimo of the Austrian forces till 1788, 
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and he also too greatly resembled the King of 


Prussia in his eye for a strategical position, 


and his quick perception of the time for 
audacity, to be a representative Austrian 
general, Daun was the man who should have 
been selected asa contrast to Frederick, for 
his failures teach as true military lessons as 
Frederick’s victories, and he essentially repre- 
sented the Austrian feeling of the time in his 
caution, his slowness, and his use of his 
troops. He was also Maria Theresa’s most 
trusted military adviser, and the re-organiser 
of the Austrian army, while Loudon had no 
court influence, and only acted as a subordi- 
nate throughout the Seven Years’ War. ‘To 
turn for a moment to Col. Malleson’s hero. 
Gideon Ernst Loudon was the representative 
of a Scotch family settled in Livonia, and his 
father was a colonel in the Swedish service. 
He was born in 1716, and, after serving for 
eleven years in the Russian army, and vainly 
soliciting a troop of dragoons from Frederick 
of Prussia, he entered the Austrian service as 
a captain in Trenck’s Pandours in 1744. With 
these famous light troops he served in Alsace 
He then was 
appointed to a Croat regiment and stationed 
in Croatia, and owed his first small command 
to Raunitz, the great Chancellor at the begin- 
ning of the Seven Years’ War. His fine 
behaviour in command of a regiment, and 
then of a corps and a division in the van of 
the army, procured him steady promotion. 
He was instrumental in winning the victory 
of Kunersdorf, in which he commanded the 
Austrian contingent. He took Glatz in the 
very teeth of Frederick, and after emulating 
the fame of Prince Eugéne by taking Belgrade, 
he died on the day of the capture of the Bastille, 
July 14, 1789. He was certainly a born 
general and made of the stuff of heroes; but 
throughout his long career he was never at 
any time a ruler of men who was able to 
sway politicians and influence sovereigns, but 
was quite content with his fame as a com- 
mander of soldiers. 

As to the value of the book, it may be said 
at once that it contains no pretensions to 
originality, but is based on Pezzl’s and Von 
Jankow’s lives of Loudon, and at the same 
time that, as far as the contents go, it is well 
and accurately compiled. But, for all that, 
it is not likely to be remembered as a particu- 
larly useful book. The student of military 
history would find it of no use, because he 
would study the original works in German; 
the general reader would be certainly con- 
fused by the minute topographical knowledge 
required ; and the only class to whom it will 
be of use will be the ordinary historical 
student, who makes no speciality of military 
history, and even he will find Carlyle both 
more interesting and as correct. As far as 
Col. Malleson is concerned, it cannot but be 
regretted that he ever undertook to write this 
book, for it is evidently done in a hurry, and 
if he does not take care he will over-write 
himself. His style has greatly deteriorated, 
and is in the present work tainted with 
German constructions of sentences, owing to 
‘his reading much German lately. Those who 
remember his charming Studies in Genoese 
History and the excellent French in India 
will regret this steady deterioration which 
they have noticed through his Jndian Mutiny 
and his magazine articles, and will hope that 





he may retrieve himself, and, by taking pains, 
do some better work than he has recently 
attempted. H. Morse Srepxens. 








On Tuscan Hills and Venetian Waters. By 
Linda Villari. (Unwin.) 


A pretty book in a pretty cover, this last 
work by Mdme. Villari contains an account 
of how a summer was passed ‘“‘on Tuscan 
hills and Venetian waters.”” Mdme. Villari 
is a cunning confectioner, and has known 
how to select and mix the materials of a 
pleasant book. The epicure in natural beauty 
could hardly find a contrast more delightful 
than the contrast between Tuscan hills and 
Venetian waters. Out of all the combinations 
which Italy offers to the artist in travel, a 
more delicate flavour could not have been 
expressed. For Tuscan hills and Venetian 
waters have points of picturesque beauty 
common to both. There is the same tender- 
ness and exquisite refinement of colour; the 
grey green of the olive-clad hills is akin in 
quality to the shot and shimmering grey on 
Venetian waters beneath a scirocco sky. The 
relief in both landscapes is low; Venice, seen 
from the lagoon, looks like a nombril deli- 
cately bossed upon a level shield of silver 
water; the mouldings of the Apennines are 
drawn in long and gentle curves, fold upon 
fold of valley and hill; the outline and relief 
of the Tuscan landscape constantly reminds 
the traveller of Alberti’s sculpture in the 
Malatesta Chapel at Rimini. The point which 
most essentially distinguishes Tuscany from 
Venice is the temper of the people. Mdme. 
Villari very justly remarks that ‘‘the Boot 
comprises many different races’”’; the Tuscan 
temper is acute, penetrating, almost thin, and 
touched with austerity; the Venetian is 
grasso, laughing, insouciant, playful, dancing 
as the light waves on the lagoon. 

The chief attraction in Mdme. Villari’s 
book lies in this contrast between Tuscany 
and the Lagoons—a contrast that is felt 
rather than expressed throughout the whole 
work. Mdme. Villari has an artist’s eye, 
more especially, we think, for the Tuscan 
landscape, and a panic feeling for the sacred 
silence and recesses of the woods and hills. 
This is her description of some strange night 
sound among the forests of the Abetone :— 
“One still July night, coming down the road 
from the Pension Major, when no faintest breath 
of wind was stirring, we were startled by a novel 
sound. It was the voice of the forest — its night 
voice—a solemn continuous murmur. For a 
moment we stood spell-bound, then tried to 
understand what it might be. Not the hum of 
bees, for they sleep by night. It was too in- 
distinct to be a chorus of frogs, neither could it 
be a murmur of the distant Lima, which was 
too dwindled to have a voice that could reach 
so far. We were content to leave it unexplained. 
It was a wonderful sound, sinking and swelling 
with a slight metallic ring. . . . It might have 
heralded the march of some spectral host 
through the moonlit glades below.” 

Mdme. Villari began her summer in a 
charming old villa on the hills behind Florence, 
in the heart of the country that bred those 
graceful and delicate Florentine sculptors, 
Mino, Desiderio, Benedetto, and Rossellino, 
into whose work the reserve and suavity of 
their native hills has passed. The description 
of the Villa Gamberaia, with its antique ter- 





races and gardens, that recall Lord Bacon’s 
ideal Pleasaunce, is one of the most charming 
passages in the book. We feel the stillness 
and brooding of the mid-day sun, and can 
hear the cicalas “grinding out the heat.’ 
Among other signatures of antiquity the Villa 
Gamberaia possessed the rare one of ‘‘a spin- 
ning Ghost”; we have to regret, however, 
that Mdme. Villari’s sense of truth has com- 
pelled her to destroy the tempting illusion. 
From the Villa we are taken to unfrequented 
Barga, perched upon the hills behind the 
baths of Lucca, and the description of this 
little hill-top city wakens a desire to visit 
it. The history of Barga is given with 
accuracy, but in a form almost too condensed to 
allow us to follow it eagerly. It is the usual 
history of a small Italian town, perpetually 
at war with its neighbours, fighting tooth and 
nail for an impossible independence, a career 
full of detached episodes, each of which 
might make a poem or a romance, but which 
are hardly linked together in one sweep of 
continuous narrative, so that, as the authoress 
justly remarks, “the history of Barga reads 
like a novel—a novel without a hero.” From 
Barga we are taken up to the Appenine 
heights of the Abetone, where Mdme. Villari 
is at her best in description, and thence to 
witness, in lively pages, the annual races at 
Siena, where party spirit runs so high that 
‘husbands beat their wives, and wives their 
husbands from sheer excess of joy” at a 
victory won by their contrada. From Siena, 
Mdme. Villari passes to two other unknown 
Appenine nooks, the Bocca di Rio, with its 
miraculous Madonna, and Ghivizzano, where 
the little plaster figurint are made among 
the Luccan hills; and then we leave the 
Tuscany for Venetian waters. Mdme. Villari 
has two good pieces of advice to give to 
those who intend some weeks’ stay in 
Venice: go into lodgings and go out on the 
lagoon. On the lagoons the author has two 
charming places to recommend, places that do 
not fall into the beaten track : Sant’ Erasmo 
and St. Francesco in Deserto, the island 
convent with its sentinel stone-pine and fringe 
of cypress trees. Mdme. Villari fully appre- 
ciates the rare beauty of an early summer 
morning in Venice; but our regret is great 
that she does not admire either the Tiepolo 
frescoes in the Palazzo Labbia, nor the noble 
facade of San Giorgio Maggiore, both of them 
supreme works of art in their own kind. In- 
deed, all through the book we are more in 
sympathy with Mdme. Villari’s feeling for 
Nature than with her criticisms on art. 

We notice one or two slips which the 
author may care to correct should the book 
reach a second edition, as we hope it may. 
On the way from Venice to Chioggia the 
island of Poveglia does not come before San 
Clemente ; and St. George among the Seaweed 
has no tower now—that was destroyed about 
ten years ago; nor are the waters that wash 
its walls the Dead Lagoon ; the Laguna Morta 
isthe marshy land that fringes the live lagoon 
in which San Giorgio is set. 

Living on Venetian waters, Mdme. Villari’s 
book awakens a desire to visit the Tuscan 
hills; and, the position being reversed, the 
effect would, no doubt, remain. Those who 


feel tempted to satisfy this desire could not 
do better than take M 
them on their journey. 


e. Villari’s book with 
H. F. Brown. 
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The Catechism of John Hamilton, Archbishop 
of St. Andrews, 1552. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Glossary, by Thomas 
Graves Law, with a Preface by W. E. 
Gladstone. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. ) 


Srupents of the history of religion in Scot- 
land, and, indeed, all students of the period 
of the Reformation, though their enquiries 
may not be specially directed to Scotland, 
will welcome the appearance of this admirable 
edition of Archbishop Hamilton’s Catechism. 
Mr. Gladstone, at whose suggestion this 
publication was undertaken by the delegates 
of the Clarendon Press, points out the special 
characteristic of peculiar interest that marks 
this work as an outcome of the Catholic 
Church in Scotland, at the moment when it 
was brought face to face with the rising tide 
of revolutionary Protestantism. This char- 
acteristic feature may be expressed in the 
phrase which Mr. Gladstone cites from Count 
d’Alviella (who applies it to the prevailing 
religious sentiment of England at a somewhat 
earlier period), une sorte de catholicisme sans 
pape. And certainly most singular it is that, 
while several characteristic doctrines of the 
mediaeval Church (¢.., transubstantiation 
and the invocation of the saints) are main- 
tained with much firmness, the Catechism 
‘¢ from beginning to end does not so much as 
make mention of the Pope or of the Church 
of Rome.” 

The phenomena here presented will by 
various minds be variously interpreted. Did 
Hamilton and the other leading churchmen 
of Scotland really desire independence, like 
that which the English Church had attained 
some twenty years previously, while declining 
to adopt the more sweeping doctrinal changes 
of the extreme Protestant party? Or was 
this Catechism in the main intended from 
motives of policy to exhibit only such a side 
of their faith as would tend to secure the 
sympathy of at least the more moderate of 
the revolutionists ? 

It would be absurd, indeed, to suppose that 
the ecclesiastics of the time did not desire to 
put before the people as favourable a case as 
possible for the interests of the imperilled 
Church. But I believe the main contention 
of Mr. Law and Mr. Gladstone will be 
accepted by the majority of the students of 
the history of the period—that the Catechism, 
where it speaks, gives genuine expression to 
the mind of the authors. 

Two years ago Mr. Paterson, of Edinburgh, 
published a reprint of the Catechism in black- 
letter facsimile, of a limited issue of 140 
copies, with a valuable preliminary historical 
notice, exhibiting the results of much careful 
research, by Prof. Mitchell, of St. Andrews ; 
but unhappily disfigured with very many 
ugly errors of the press, for which, it is right 
to say, Prof. Mitchell was in no way respon- 
sible. The edition before us is thoroughly 
satisfactory. Mr. Law, while not neglecting 
to make use of the labours of his predecessor, 
has brought his own learning and sound judg- 
ment to the illustration of the work, has pre- 
fixed an excellent introduction (pp. v.-xliv.), 
and supplied a useful glossary. 

Besides the ‘main interest attaching to this 
work as an important contribution to the 
history of the Reformation, Archbishop 
Hamilton’s Catechism remains as a notable 
monument of the vernacular prose of Scotland 


in the middle of the sixteenth century. By 
students of the early literature and philology 
of the English tongue there will be found 
here much that is instructive and entertain- 
ing; and Mr. Law has anticipated what must 
have been done before long by the newly- 
founded Early Scottish Text Society. There 
are also occasional, though not numerous, 
glimpses of the social life and manners, the 
popular superstitions, &c., of the period, which 
will interest another class of readers. 

Mr. Law appears to me to maintain more 
successfully than the earlier editor that 
aloofness from controversial aims that should 
characterise the historical temper. Thus 
Prof. Mitchell has pointed to the protest of 
the unreformed Church in the Catechism 
against the profanation of Sunday, and hailed 
it as if it were an anticipation of the Sabba- 
tarianism of Scotland in later times. But it 
is right to observe that under the third 
(English Protestant fourth) Commandment 
we read ‘‘Quhasa contemnis to keip thame 
[t.e., the dayis of all the apostillis, of the 
glorious virgin Mari and uthir  sanctis] 
cannocht excuse thame fra syn, and breking 
of this command.”’ The modern sabbatarian 
will find little to satisfy him in a statement 
like this. 

Again, Prof. Mitchell appears to me to 
make too much of the phrase “ buird [board | 
of God” applied to the Communion. Students 
of the mediaeval theology of England know 
that the phrase is to be found not infrequently. 
Canon Simmons, in the Lay Folks’ Mass- Book, 
has cited many examples of its use from 
Aelfric downward, sometimes apparently as an 
equivalent to Altar, but more commonly as 
here for the Communion, just as if the writer 
had said ‘‘ the banquet of God.” 

Dr. Bellesheim, in his Geschichte der katho- 
lischen Kirche in Schottland, describes ‘“ the 
theological ideas” in this Catechism as ‘laid 
down with precision.” And anyone familiar 
with the dogmatic theology of the time cannot 
but be struck with the accuracy of theological 
statement that is here found combined with 
so much freedom of popular exposition. It 
would extend this notice unduly were I to 
cite examples; but I can promise the student 
of the history of dogma very much that is 
interesting in the examination of this work, 
I mean apart from the interest that attaches 
to its place in the religious history of 
Scotland. J. Downen. 








The Sea Fathers: a Series of Lives of Great 
Navigators of Former Times. By Clements 
R. Markham. (Cassell.) 


Tus book consists of nine lectures delivered 
by Mr. Clements Markham to the cadets of 
the Worcester training ship. They were 
fortunate lads to listen to such a lecturer. 
Mr. Markham has the happy art of combining 
instruction with amusement. He is no mere 
compiler, but so entirely master of his sub- 
ject that the great navigators of former 
times who form the subjects of this course 
of lectures come to life in his pages. He 
treats of the four centuries from the estab- 
lishment of Prince Henry, of Portugal, at 
Sagres, in 1418, to the retirement of Scoresby 
in 1823. Except in his two lectures on the 
Dutch navigators and the rise of the East 





as the special subject of each lecture, and 
groups round them such other distinguished 
navigators as were their contemporaries. The 
great age of maritime discovery may be said 
to begin with the expedition fi out by 
Prince Henry of Portugal to round Cape 
Bojador in 1436 and end with the death of 
Capt. Cook in 1779. Its rapid development 
in less than a century from the feeble coast- 
ing voyages of Prince Henry along the north- 
western shores of Africa to the circumnaviga- 
tion of the globe by Sebastian del Cano must 
always be a subject of wonder and admiration. 
While Mr. Markham enlarges on the exploits 
of the great navigators he does not overlook 
the scholars and men of business on land, 
such as Prince Henry, Hakluyt, and Sir 
Thomas Smith, without whose energy and 
learning many of the most important expedi- 
tions would never have been undertaken. He 
also traces very clearly the advance in science 
as affecting seamanship, from the clumsy 
astrolabe of the time of Columbus, and the 
cross-staff of the next century, to the precise 
and perfect instruments of our own time. 

Mr. Markham has done well to devote a 
chapter to Dampier—“ Honest Will Dampier,” 
as Dibdin calls him, in spite of his eight 
years of buccaneering- No career is more 
full of adventure, or likely to be more attrac- 
tive to young sailors. His reputation, never- 
theless, rests less on his exploits and hardships 
than on his literary industry and skill. The 
charm of style, as well as the solid value of 
his writings, is universally acknowledged. 
Mr. Markham urges on every young sailor the 
importance of following Dampier’s example : 


‘*From very early youth, when he was log- 
wood-cutting in the Bay of Campeachy, he 
kept a journal, and he was most careful to pre- 
serve his books from injury. When there was 
danger of shipwreck he put them into cases 
made watertight with wax. When his canoe 
was capsized at the Nicobar Islands he did not 
consider a whole day ill-spent in drying his 
journal, books, and rough charts. No better 
example could be followed. By keeping such 
a journal as Dampier kept, many things are 
fixed in the memory which it is important to 
know, but which would otherwise be lost. 
Such books are really calculated to increase the 
usefulness of those who keep them in a material 
degree, and they are a never-failing source of 
pleasure in recalling agreeable and interesting 
reminiscences in after life.” 


In a former number of the Acapemy Mr. 
Markham, reviewing Don M. de Peralta’s 
Costa Rica, first gave to English readers De 
Zarate’s letter recently discovered at Simancas, 
in which he describes his dealings with his 
captor, Sir Francis Drake. Mr. Markham 
added that De Zarate gave some interesting 
particulars of the internal economy of Drake’s 
ship, the Golden Hind. These particulars we 
are now tempted to quote from the present 
volume. ‘‘The English general” (Sir F. 
Drake), says De Zarate, 


“is about thirty-five years of age, short of stature, 
with a red beard, and one of the best sailors 
that sails the seas, both in respect to boldness 
and to capacity for command. ' His ship is near 
four hundred tons burden, with a hundred men 
on board, all young, and of an age for battle, 
and all drilled as well as the oldest veterans of 
our army of Italy. Each one is bound to 
keep his arquebus clean. Drake treats them 
all with affection, and they him with respect. 





India Company, he selects some typical heroes 


He also has with him nine or ten gentlemen, 
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the younger sons of great people in England. 
Bouse of sion are in ‘his edliiiie: but ie has 
no favourite. These sit at his table; and he 
is served in silver plate with a coat of arms 
engraved on the dishes, and music is played at 
his dinner and supper. The ship carries about 
thirty heavy pieces of artillery, and plenty of 
amuuunition and warlike stores.” 

One of the best of Mr. Markham’s bio- 
graphical sketches is that of Capt. Cook, 
which cannot fail to arouse some unpleasant 
comparisons between the last century and the 
present one. Cook, after serving twelve years 
in the merchant service, entered the Royal 
Navy as an able-bodied seaman in 1755. 
Twenty years after he was a post-captain. Is 
such a career possible now? Having regard 
to our pedantic system of scholastic examina- 
tions, and forced retirement, one can only 
answer in the negative. 

Mr. Markhim adopts the motto of Prince 
Henry of Portugal—talent de bien faire— 
which he renders us the desire to do well, and 
constantly enforces on his young hearers and 
readers how necessary to a life both successful 
and useful is the capacity for taking trouble 
and the desire to do well. 

Messrs. Cussell have brought out Mr. 
Markham’s book at the low price of two 
shillings and sixpence, thus making it widely 
accessible. No better gift-book for boys has 
appeared; and, though written for the young, 
we cannot but think it will be read with 
pleasure by older persons, who, while they 
recover much forgotten information, will find 
in it not a little that is new to them. 

Wut WickHam. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Cardics. By William George Waters. 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Judith Wynne. By C. L. Pirkis. In 3 vols. 
( White. ) 

Tarantella: a Romance. By Mathilde Blind. 
In 2 vols. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Charley Kingston’s Aunt. By Pen Oliver. 
( Macmillan. ) 


Miss Jean’s Niece. By the author of “L’ Atelier 
du Lys.” (Bemrose.) 


The Cardics, though made up of materials 
which have long been the common property 
of novelists, has been constructed with suffi- 
cient skill to give them the effect of fresh- 
ness, and is readable throughout. The 
Cardics themselves are a county family of 
unpleasant antecedents, and Wilfred Cardic, 
the baronet in possession during most of the 
story, is the worst of the race, having all the 
vices of his forefathers, without the pallia- 
tion of gentlemanly habits or resolute will; 
being cad and coward as well as drunkard 
and gambler. He has married a wife of 
doubtful antecedents, who brings down with 
her a beautiful and brilliant girl with no 
antecedents at all, when the succession of her 
husband to the baronetey opens the family 
mansion to them. They can make no way in 
the county, despite the loyal support of the 
Rector, uncle and heir-presumptive of Sir 
Wilfred, whose own son, Clifford Cardic, is 
depicted as handsome, clever, and honourable, 
in all respects contrasting with his cousin. 
He is half in love with a pretty and clever 
girl in the neighbourhood, but is captivated, 





against bis better judgment, by the exceptional 
loveliness and ability of Nina Bassaley. She 
is also attracted by him, but refuses his offer, 
as unwilling to pull him down by association 
with herself. Meanwhile, she is sought also, 
and not honourably, by one Beckhardt, a 
money-lender of Jewish origin, who has got 
Sir Wilfred completely in his power, and is 
levying heavy black-mail upon him. Nina, 
who likes Sir Wilfred, with all his faults, as 
he has always been kind to her, plots to 
deliver him from Beckhardt’s clutches, and 
does so by a series of boldly-planned strata- 
gems, which, however, compromise her reputa- 
tion and cause Clifford Cardic to break off his 
renewed attentions to her, and return to his 
original attachment. The death of Sir Wil- 
fred makes the Rev. Lawrence Cardic squire, 
and matters are arranged happily for all the 
characters except Beckhardt—who dies of 
apoplexy and rage at the failure of his 
schemes—and Nina, for whose end the reader 
is referred to the story. The English is 
better than in the average novel (though the 
author has a worrying trick of omitting notes 
of interrogation, except once or twice where 
they are not wanted), and both Wilfred and 
Nina are well-drawn characters. Beckhardt 
is more conventional, as also is Clifford Cardic ; 
but Lady Cardic and her brother-in-law, the 
Rector, though only lightly sketched, are 
clever outlines. If this be a first attempt, 
Mr. Waters may make his mark one day. 
Judith Wynne is a “‘storm-and-stress”’ novel, 
being a variant of the old-world allegory of 
the Choice of Hercules. Wolfgang Reece, an 
East-end London clergyman, grindingly poor, 


.| and with a mother going blind and a younger 


brother dependent on him, suddenly becomes 
heir to a large estate in Wales, through the 
death of the last owner abroad. He has been 
contented, cheerful, and hard-working during 
his clerical experience, but immediately after 
taking possession of the estate becomes 
morose, hypochondriac, and miserly ; just as 
Judith Wynne, a young girl, whose father is 
on service in India, enters the house as his 
mother’s guest for an undefined stay. She is 
something in the Jane Eyre style, with a 
difference, no doubt, but undeniably tracing 
back to that literary parentage, and sets her- 
self to be the good genius of Wolfgang, in 
opposition to the evil genius, in the person of 
a Miss Delphine Pierpoint, who turns up 
suddenly from Canada, with a maid and a 
little boy, whom the experienced reader at 
once rightly guesses to be the true heir of the 
late squire. She has in fact bargained with 
Wolfgang to keep this heir in the background, 
on the terms of being well paid for her 
silence; and brings him to England to make 
a yet better bargain. She determines to 
marry Wolfgang, as a more convenient plan 
than any other, but falls really in love with 
him while undertaking to fascinate him; and 
the struggle of the two young ladies for his 
possession forms the leading situation of the 
book; the good genius triumphing in the 
long run, securing confession and restitution, 
and putting the intruder to flight. The book 
is strong in some parts of the handling, though 
very crude throughout, and there is one 
serious defect in the construction of the plot, 
in that we get no explanation of the manner 
whereby the temptation to suppress the true 
heir was brought to bear upon Wolfgang 





Reece, as it appears to have been managed by 
letter from Canada, and without any personal 
knowledge or interview. Now it is in the 
highest degree unlikely that an adventuress, 
however unscrupulous, would write from a 
distance abroad to a London clergyman of 
whom she knew nothing, offering to enter 
into a conspiracy of this kind in order to put 
him in possession of an estate; and it is 
scarcely more likely that a man of the stamp 
described would either have yielded at once 
to a vulgar temptation of the sort, or would 
not have had intelligence enough to recognise 
that the black mail he would have to pay 
would keep him poor, and not even purchase 
security on such terms. 


Tarantella, by avowing itself on the title- 
page as a romance, conveniently releases the 
author from the restraints of probability, so 
that no exception need be taken to it on that 
score. But it is lamentably deficient in style 
and constructive art. Miss Blind has not 
learnt that first and most necessary lesson for 
all who would write fiction which shall also 
be literature —that an author has to take even 
more pains in considering what to leave out 
than what to put in. It is this gift of selec- 
tion that is the innermost secret of Scott, of 
Miss Austen, and of George Eliot’s better 
works; but the author of Zarantella has over- 
loaded almost every page with details and 
verbiage which would be better away. Were 
everything which is “impertinent,” in the 
strict sense of that term, omitted, the story 
would becompressed from two volumes of nearly 
five hundred pages into a magazine novelette 
of five-and-twenty. And there is a graver 
fault than even over-diffuseness, in that it is 
full of what probably presents itself to her 
mind as Gemiith, but which to the critic is 
only Empfindelei. The story opens as though 
we were going to have some really pleasant 
and life-like sketches of South German habits 
about forty years ago, and there is even one 
Kaffescandal which is graphically struck off ; 
but the impossible heroine does but weary, 
and the long monologue in one part of the 
book, together with the gushing digressions 
everywhere in it, intensifies this impression, 
and shows that the writer has yet to master 
the craft of putting a story together. She is 
not altogether without literary faculty, and if 
she would try her hand at extremely brief 
tales, ruthlessly cutting out everything which 
she thought particularly fine, especially if 
designed to be emotional, she might do some 
readable work in time. 


Oharley Kingston’s Aunt isan unpretending, 
pleasant little story, which can be read with 
pleasure, but which betrays inexperience by 
failing to meet either of two reasonable 
demands on the reader’s part. It professes to 
be the life-story of a London medical student, 
of the type furthest removed from that of 
Messrs. Bob Sawyer and Ben Allen, but gives 
no real insight into the ways and habits of 
the class, only a few purely conventional 
paragraphs being devoted to them. On the 
other hand there is the promise of a mystery, 
which is disappointed. Charley Kingston’s 
aunt, an elderly lady of ample means, to 
whom the whole family looked, had been 
wooed, wedded, and carried off from under 
their very eyes to America by a Yankee 
skipper, and nothing more was heard of her 
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till her nephew finds her corpse in the 
dissecting-room of his hospital, sent thither 
from a workhouse, and with no trace of her 
valuable property. The facts are routed out 
gradually by Charley himself, and prove to be 
of the most commonplace nature ; being that 
her husband had been drowned, and she had 
realised her property to bring it with her to 
England, but from some brain-disorder had 
lost all memory of the names and address of 
her relations, and even of the wealth she had 
with her, all of which is found safely wrapped 
up in some luggage she had stored in London. 
This is all probable enough, but it lacks 
interest, and more might have easily been 
made of the situation. 


Miss Jean’s Niece, a very short and slight 
story for girls, is a genuine work of art, and 
on a higher level than any of the preceding 
stories, though with little incident of any 
kind, and in the simplest of language. The 
description of the three aging Scottish spin- 
sters, whose eldest and ruler is Miss Jean her- 
self, is delicate and humorous, not without 
the pathetic touch which is seldom lacking in 
real humour, and there is considerable skill in 
the management of the main motive of the 
book—the manner in which a long-cherished 
prejudice is overcome by the least likely 
intervention. It is bright and wholesome, 
and though primarily intended, as we have 
said, for young readers, their elders will pro- 
bably enjoy it even more. 

Ricwarp F. Lrrrrepate. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Works of Edgar Allan Poe. With an 
Introduction and Memoir by R. H. Stoddard. 
Insix vols. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.). We 
shall not attempt to discuss the merits of the 
rival editions of Poe, but will content ourselves 
with saying that the volumes before us are 
excellent in type and paper. Misprints, how- 
ever, are not unfrequent, the numerous quota- 
tions in foreign languages faring very y: 
wr — is wed ane. and does ry indicate 

e biographer an t degree of 
relish for his on It perme! Aor a give 
fairly and va age! the facts which are known 
of the poet’s life. Mr. Stoddard has reprinted 
from the Century magazine his brief essay on 
‘‘The Genius of Poe,” which is a rather cold, 
but substantially just piece of criticism. We 
fear there is no ground for dissenting from his 
judgment that ‘‘ Poe’s character was as unlovely 


as the conduct to which it impelled him was 


wilful.” Mr. Lowell’s account of Poe’s life 
and works, written during the poet’s lifetime, 
and an obituary notice by N. P. Willis, are 
appended to the memoir. They are of con- 
siderable interest, though we should like to 
know whether Mr. Lowell still adheres in all 
points to his estimate written forty years ago. 
The first volume contains an ommend portrait 
and two or three facsimiles of MSS. The 
——— which serve as frontispieces to the 
su g volumes we cannot greatly praise. 


Fresh Fields, By John Burroughs. (Edin- 
burgh: Douglas.) ‘The many English readers 
who have found pleasure in Mr. Burroughs’s 
admirable studies of nature and rural life in 
America will be glad to find that the “fresh 
fields” in which he has chosen to reap are those 
of England and Scotland. He visited this 
country, it appears, about two years ago, and 
now records his impressions of English land- 
Scape, English trees, flowers, and birds. It 
would be unreasonable to expect in these re- 
muniscences of travel all the depth and sympa- 





thetic minuteness of observation which the 
author has displayed in writing of the fields 
and woods of his native country; but there are 
few travellers who have so truly appreciated 
and so felicitously described the distinctive 
features of English peer Mr. Burroughs 
naturally dwells chiefly on the points of contrast 
between England and America. There are 
5 wo | passages which, if space permitted, we 
should be glad to quote, but the following must 
suffice :— 
‘*The dominant impression of the English land- 
scape is repose. Never was such a restful land to 
the eye, especially to the American eye, sated as it 
is very apt to be with the mingled squalor and 
splendour of its own landscape, its violent con- 
trasts, and general spirit of unrest. But the com- 
leteness and composure of this out-door nature 
is like a dream. It is like the poise of the tide at 
full: every hurt of the world is healed, every 
shore covered, every unsightly spot is hidden. 
. « « This look of repose is partly the result of 
the maturity and ripeness brought about by time 
and ages of patient and thorough husbandry, and 
partly the result of the gentle, continent spirit of 
Nature herself. She is contented, she is happily 
wedded, she is well clothed and fed. Her off- 
spring swarm about her, her paths have fallen in 
pleasant places.”’ 
Mr. Burroughs’s style in this new volume 
reminds us strongly of that of Emerson. We 
have been struck by the frequent occurrence of 
culiarly American words and idioms. We 
d scarcely noticed this characteristic in Mr. 
Burroughs’s former works, probably because in 
them it was so much in harmony with the sub- 
ject; but in descriptions of English scenery it 
seems strange to read of cattle in ‘‘stanchions,” 
of fields of ‘‘ Winchester beans,” of ‘‘ spring- 
runs,” and of “‘ roily”’ streams. 


The Table-Talk and Omniana of S. T'. Coleridge. 
(Bell & Son.) Mr. Aske has here edited with 
care and judgment the Table-Talk published in 
1835 by Nelson Coleridge, and the Omniana of 
the literary remains published in 1836. To 
these he has added some Table-Talk extracted 
from Allsop’s letters and conversations, as well 
as some marginalia by Coleridge himself. This 
makes in an excellent volume, the best, 
perhaps, the most varied and entertaining 
certainly, that Messrs. Bell & Sons have yet 
given us of the valuable and attractive Cole- 
ridge series. 


The Adventures of a Magistrate during the 
Mutiny. By Mark Thornhill. With Frontis- 
piece and Plan. (John Murray.) In the 
eventful year of °57, Mr. Thornhill was 
magistrate of Muttra, the district of which 
Mr. Growse has lately published an admirable 
memoir, but concerning which it is more to the 
se now to state that it adjoins Agra, then 
the capital of the North-Western Provinces. 
Muttra has but little Mutiny history of its own, 
beyond what is connected with the loyalty of 
the Seths, the Rothschilds of modern India. 
Mr. Thornhill was compelled at once to take 
refuge in the fort of Agra, where he remained 
during the so-called siege. The details that 
he gives of this episode in the rebellion—for 
rebellion it was in the North-Western Provinces 
—only confirm what was known before about 
the imbecility of the defenders. The one really 
fresh and effective chapter of the book is that 
which describes the long ride into Agra on the 
very night when the European quarter was 
burned and the prisoners released from jail. 
As Mr. Thornhill had previously owed his life 
to the intervention of the Seths, so now was he 
preserved by the fidelity and constant presence 
of mind of an old native trooper, Dillawar 
Khan by name, who is the real hero of the 
story. It is painful to read that Dillawar 
Khan was shut out of the fort; nor is he men- 
tioned again in these pages, ey as having 
died some years before the author left India. 





Daily Thoughts: selected from the Writings 
of Charles Kingsley. By his Wife. (Mac- 
millan.) This utifully printed volume is 
really a ‘Charles Kingsley birthday book,” 
with the usual arrangement of blank pages 
opposite to the quotations. We do not our- 
selves greatly care for birthday books, and it 
may be doubted whether Kingsley’s prose 
writings—which have here been principally 
drawn upon—are exactly suited for ont an 
application. But the circumstances under 
which the book is issued forbid criticism. The 
selected passages are not mere mottoes, but are 
of considerable length. It need not be said 
that they are full of noble thoughts felicitously 
expressed. 


Narrative of a Journey from Heraut to Khiva 
and St. Petersburgh, during the late Russian Inva- 
sion of Khiva. By Capt. James Abbott, Ben 
Artillery. In 2 volumes. Third edition. (W. 
H. Allen.) Poor Edmond O’Donovan, who 
penetrated to Merv in 1881, has already closed 
his life of adventure in the ill-fated Sudan. 
Capt. James Abbott visited Merv on his way 
from Herat to Khiva just forty years earlier, 
and has survived to this day to publish a third 
edition of his narrative. To those acquainted 
with Indian history or with exploration in 
Central Asia, this book needs no commendation. 
But as the author himself is too modest to com- 
plete his biography, it is our duty to state that 
this captain of the Bengal Artillery is now a 
full general in the Queen’s army and C.B. ; that 
no name is more honoured on the Punjab 
frontier, where a considerable station is called 
after him; and that when he treats of oriental 
cutlery, he does so with a knowledge second to 
none. Of the results of his mission to the Court 
of Khiva in 1840, and of his hairbreadth 
from death or slavery (which was 
effected by the chivalrous loyalty of an Afghan), 
it is needless now to write. But it is impossible 
even in this short notice to omit all mention of 
the true-hearted simplicity of the man, which is 
rendered more conspicuous by the absence of 
that literary adornment which our modern 
travellers so greatly affect. 


Notes of the Anti-Corn-Law Struggle. By 
Andrew Bisset. (Williams & Norgate.) , 
Bisset’s connexion with the Anti-Corn-Law 
League was intimate as well as useful, and his 
recollections contain some interesting matter 
which has not yet appeared either in the F'ree- 
Trade Speeches of Mr. Villiers, in Morley’s 
Life of Cobden, or in Mr. Barnett Smith’s Life 
of Mr. Bright. Mr. Bisset was the League’s 
Commissioner in the counties of Dorset, Somer- 
set, and Wilts in 1844-46, and his notes of the 
condition of the rural population at that time 
have peculiar interest just now, when it is 
sought to revive in another form the policy 
against which the League was then contending. 
Mr. Bisset reminds us that so early as the 
General Election of 1826 Mr. Villiers, who was 
then a candidate at Hull, raised the cry of 
‘‘cheap bread.” His book, which is generally 
very readable, is filled out at the close to the 
extent of fifty pages with an irrelevant chapter 
on the Channel Tunnel, as to which Mr, 
Bisset appears somewhat needlessly anxious to 
denounce the views attributed to Cobden, and 
to show that as to that proposal the author is 
on the side of the majority. 


Frank Leward : Memorials. Edited by Charles 
Bampton. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) This 
volume purports to be the authentic memorials 
of a friend of the author. It is introduced by 
a business-like address to the reader, dated 
from the Temple and signed by the editor. 
The allusions that are customary in the cases of 
genuine biography to the family reasons which 
require the omission of this name or the exclu- 
sion of that topic are here made with becoming 
gravity. Of course no discerning reader will 
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be much taken in by the semblance of authen- 
ticity. The obvious truth is that this book is 
mainly fictitious, though with a backbone of 
fact. It is a Richardsonian narrative in point 
of form, and it has a certain Richardsonian 
didacticism of substance. There is a story told 
with some force. The characters are well con- 
trasted and somewhat vividly depicted. Nothing 
like unity of scheme is aimed after; but the 
interest is fairly well sustained. A good deal 
of general information is incidentally commu- 
nicated, naturally, adequately, and without 
ostentation. The Memorials begin with the 
earliest years of the hero, and include sundry 
school-boy letters, which are among the best 
things in the book. A peculiarity of punctua- 
tion, which is perfectly natural to these boyish 
epistles (or, at least, perfectly explicable in 
relation to them), has contrived to penetrate 
the more mature letters. This literary over- 
sight must of itself have betrayed a far less 
palpable, and far less innocent, piece of decep- 
tion. The book has power, though the power 
is not literary. It is quite worth reading. 


WE cannot praise the Dictionaries of Oxford 
and Cambridge, edited by Charles Dickens. 


.. (Macmillan.) The Dictionary of London was 


a happy thought, well executed; and we have 
also derived much profit from the Dictionary 
of the Thames. But we have seen better guide- 
books to Paris than that in the same series; 
and this to Oxford—to speak only of what we 
know—is a very unsatisfactory piece of work. 
It is idle, we suppose, to protest against the 
flippancy habitually affected, for no apparent 
reason, by writers of guide-books. But in- 
accuracy is a graver fault; and before a new 
edition is called for we recommend Mr. Dickens 
to. uiject the entire work to some one practically 
acquaintsd with the University. On p. 30 we 
are told ;hat the Duke of Wellington and Ben 
Jonson were members of ‘‘the House.” They 
may have joined Christ Church after receiving 
onorary degrees; it is certain that neither 
of them was educated there, which is the only 
material fact. On the same page we have the 
spelling Sir Philip Sydney. The statement, 
on p. 67, that Dean Swift was “trained” at 
the predecessor of Hertford College is yet more 
unjustifiable. Under New Inn Hall we are 
not informed about its absorption by Balliol ; 
but we read instead— 
‘* the buildings were converted into a Mint for the 
use of Charles I., at which most of the old college 
plate found its way to the melting-pot, a sacrifice 
from which some colleges, such as Keble, where 
pewter is still used in Hall, have not yet re- 
covered,’’ 
Oh! Mr. Bouncer ! 


Henry Derozio, the Eurasian Poet, Teacher, 
and Journalist. With Appendices. By Thomas 
Edwards. (Calcutta: Scomen.) If the name 
of Derozio is almost forgotten in India, we need 
not take blame to ourselves for having been 
made acquainted with it first by this little book. 
And yet his story is singularly interesting. 
Born at Calcutta in 1809, the son of a Portu- 
guese clerk and (we presume) a native mother, 
he died of cholera in 1831, having compressed 
into so short a life a vast amount both of intel- 
lectual activity and domestic pathos. Educated 
only at an adventure school in Calcutta, he 
tried his prentice hand at poetry, philosophy, 
and journalism, His verses, if we may judge 
by the extracts here given, belong to the now 
buried school of L. E. L.; his book on Kant 
= ge to be lost beyond recovery ; the files of 
the newspaper that he founded and edited have 
been destroyed by damp and white ants; all his 
own family have died out, and the very site of 
his -— is unknown. Yet this ill-starred 
_ fairly deserves the place which Mr. 

dwards assigns to him among “the inheritors 
of unfylfilled renown,” Apart from his lite- 





rary talents, he was the enthusiastic champion 
of two causes in India which have not yet won 


the day—the cause of the East Indian or 


Eurasian community, and the cause of free 
thought among the Hindus. We cannot say 
that his biographer has been quite successful in 
arranging his scanty materials; but our thanks 
are due to him not only for introducing us to 
Derozio, but also for printing so much that 
illustrates the history of the Eurasian question. 
If they should wish to present another petition 
to Parliament, they are now represented, we 
believe, by one of their own body in the House 
of Lords. 


The History of Paganism in Qaledonia. By 
Thomas A. Wise. (Triibner.) ‘‘It is now 

enerally allowed that there were Buddhists in 
Rcotlan and Ireland, and probably also in 
England, about the time of the Roman occupa- 
tion.” So says Dr. Wise, who, we trust, will 
only feel pity, and not contempt, for a reviewer 
who confesses himself ignorant of this impor- 
tant and (it seems) generally acknowledged 
fact. By readers who share Dr. Wise’s 
superior knowledge, this handsome quarto will 
no doubt be regarded as a profoundly instruc- 
tive work ; to ourselves it appears only a monu- 
ment of grievously misdirected industry and 
ingenuity. Dr. Wise occupies a considerable 
portion of his space in an attempt to explain as 
Buddhist emblems the markings found on the 
sculptured stones of Scotland, of which he gives 
many careful drawings. There is no doubt 
that these singular devices were not mere pur- 
poseless freaks of ornamentation, but had some 
definite symbolic meaning. The Buddhist key 
will certainly not open the lock, but it has 
sometimes happened in similar cases that 
speculations as wild as those of Dr. Wise have 
furnished hints which have ultimately led to a 
true solution. We would fain hope that it may 
be so in this instance. The portions of the 
book which deal with other objects than 
Buddhism are a bewildering jumble of the 
results of extensive, but far from accurate read- 
ing. Dr. Wise’s qualifications for writing on 
early British history may be fairly appreciated 
when we say that he regards the relics of the 
stone ages as ‘‘ Celtic,” and informs us that 
Cornwall received its name from ‘a chief called 
Cornvealas.”” 


The Book-Lover’s Enchiridion: Thoughts on 
the Solace and Companionship of Books. By 
Alexander Ireland. Fourth edition, revised and 
enlarged. (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) While 
we congratulate Mr. Ireland on the rare dis- 
tinction of having achieved a fourth edition 
within the brief space of two years, he must 
allow us one meet of friendly protest against 
his adoption of the bad practice of printing at 
the end ‘‘ Extracts from Letters.”’ There is 
some excuse for ‘‘ Opinions of the Press,” since 
these are supposed to be impartial criticisms ; 
but the acknowledgment of a presentation 
copy is intended ody for the author, and its 
language of personal compliment should not be 
al influence the public. We know that 
there are far worse offenders in this matter than 
our author. On them, however, the remon- 
strance would be thrown away. 


Reynard the Fox: an Old Story Re-told. 
By Mdme. Desanctis. (Sonnenschein.) Mdme. 
Desanctis has chosen to send her book into the 
world without a single line in the way of 
preface, introduction, or explanatory note. It 
is, therefore, difficult for us to pronounce any 
judgment upon its merits, as we neither know 
what class of readers the author has had in 
view nor the precise object which she has under- 
taken to attain. We fear, however, there are 
not many readers who will be greatly attracted by 
a new prose version of Reynard without note or 
comment. It would one have been advisable 
to prefix to the book some account of the origin 





and meaning of the ‘‘old story,” and some 
explanation respecting the particular versions 
of it which the author has chosen to follow, 
and the de of freedom which she has allowed 
herself in the treatment of it. Mdme. Desanctis’ 
prose is readable, but we cannot give it 
any higher praise. As Caxton’s translation of 
Reynard, if not very generally known, still 
has the rank of an English ic, it would 
have been better in writing for English readers 
to follow Caxton in retaining the original Low 
German names of the personages, instead of 
substituting those of the modern version. The 
illustrations often exhibit a good deal of 
humour. 

At this time many may be glad to buy for 
eighteenpence the reprint of ‘“‘ Romeo and 
Juliet” from the first folio which Mr. William 
Ludlow has } published through Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co. It is very neatly printed in 
small quarto, and bound in paper. 


Charles Darwin. A Paper contributed to the 
Transactions of the Shropshire Archaeological 
Society. By Edward Woodall. (Triibner.) 
Mr. Woodall has done well in reprinting his 
paper, which, though very short, is sate 
the most accurate account which has been pub- 
lished of the life of the illustrious naturalist. 
A photographic portrait of Darwin is prefixed 
to the volume, which also contains well-executed 
engravings of his = get oy at Shrewsbury, of 
Shrewsbury School, where he was educated, 
and of Down House, where he resided for the 
last forty years of his life. 


WE have received the bound volume of the 
Journal of Education, of which we need only 
say that its contents will not disappoint the 
expectations which will be raised by its long 
list of eminent contributors. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Percy M. THoRNTON’s work on Harrow 
School and its Surroundings, which has been 
delayed in consequence of some fresh discoveries 
having been e concerning the earlier history 
of the school, will be published by Messrs. 
W. H. Allen & Co. cle in 1885. Evidence 
has been found proving that a school existed on 
the hill before John Lyon obtained his charter 
in 1571, and glimpses of its later — are 
afforded by documents of 1662 and 1698. In 
1721 Harrow made a great advance, the number 
of scholars under Dr. Brian being 144. Among 
the material relating to more recent times 
which is contained in the work, we may men- 
tion Dean Merivale’s experiences in the early 
part of this century, and the cricket recollec- 
tions of Lord Bessborough. 


Messrs. Roux AND FAVALE, of Turin, will 
ublish immediately the fourth volume of the 
etters of Count Cavour, edited by Sig. Luigi 
Chiala. The volume will contain 233 docu- 

ments, principally written by Cavour during 
the last nine months of his life. 

THe January number of the Nineteenth 
Century will contain an article by Prof. Max 
Miiller on so-called ‘‘ Savages.” 

Cou. T. H. Lewin, whose memoir on the 
Hill Tribes of Chittagong is as interesting as it 
is valuable, will shortly publish with Messrs. 
W. H. Allen a book with illustrations, entitled 
A Fly on the Wheel; or, How I helped to 
Govern India. 


THE delegates of the Clarendon Press have 
undertaken to print for Mr. E. A. W. Budge, 
of the British Museum, the Syriac Text, with 
English translation, of The Book of the Bee. 
This book was written by Solomon of Bas- 
sorah in the twelfth century. 

As a good deal of interest attaches to the 
appointment of a successor to the late Sir 
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Alexander Grant as Principal of the University 
of Edinburgh, it may be as well to state that 
the electors are the curators of the university, 
four of whom are themselves nominated by the 
Edinburgh Town Council, and three by the 
nniversity court. Their names are—the Lord 
Provost (Sir G. Harrison), Mr. Treasurer Boyd, 
Sir T. J. Boyd, Mr. Duncan Maclaren, Lord 
Balfour cf Balfour, Lord Kinnear, and Mr. T. 
G. Murray. 


In the January number of Book-Lore there 
will appear a descriptive article on the library 
at Althorp by Lord Charles Bruce. 

LasT week we mentioned the purchase by 
Mr. Quaritch of the Mazarin Bible for the 
price of £3,900, which, up to the time of our 
going to press, was the great event of the 

yston Park Library sale. This incident, 
however, was ecli on Friday, when the 
Psalmorum Codex of Fust and Schoiffer (1459) 
realised the astonishing sum of £4,950. As in 
the previous instance, the competition was 
between Mr. Quaritch and Mr. Ellis, and the 
former pope was again successful, The 
result of this contest created far more surprise 
among the spectators than did that of the 
struggle for the Mazarin Bible, inasmuch as 
the rarity of that book is a fact familiar to 
everyone, while the importance of the psalter 
is known only to special students of biblio- 
graphy. Only nine other vellum copies of this 
edition are known to exist. The last occasion 
on which a copy was sold was in 1824, at the 
dispersion of Sir Mark Sykes’s library; and it 
is — that the book will never again be 
offered as an article of merchandise, as the copy 
now in question will probably find a permanent 
place in some great national library, as have 
all the other existing copies, except that of 
Lord Spencer, which it can scarcely be imagined 
will ever come into the market. On the same da: 
the first folio Shakspere, which has a few sma 
defects, was bought by Mr. Stevens for £590— 
on commission, it is stated, for an American 
library. 

BEFORE the sale of the Syston Park Library 
has become a thing of the past, that of another 
—smaller indeed and less impressive in its 
character, yet still important—is announced. 
This is Mr. H. Herman’s library, principally 
consisting of the English dramatists and poets, 
which will be sold by Messrs. Sotheby in 
January. Mr. Herman abounds in “first 
editions,” and many of his volumes are enriched 
with autograph letters, and many books are 
what is called ‘‘extra illustrated”—a whole 
collection of portraits, for example, being in 
some cases carefull ey through volumes 
which, when they left their last owner’s hands, 

did not contain a single illustration. 


THE next addition to the ‘‘ Parchment 
Lib ” will be Milton’s Poetical Works, in 
two volumes. 

Mrs, Gorpon Baru is engaged on a novel 
which will deal with Skye Crofters and their 
grievances. The book will be published simul- 
taneously in London and Edinburgh. 


Mr. FREDERICK HARRISON has written an 
article on Mr. Froude’s Life of Carlyle, which 


will appear in the January number of the North 
American Review. 


_ A NOVEL by Mr. Henry James will be begun 
in the February number of the Century. It is 
called ‘‘The Bostonians,” and will deal, it is 
reported, with women’s rights, women, trance 
speakers, and such like folk. 


Messrs. WILSON AND McCormick, of Glas- 
gow, will publish immediately a new work 
entitled, Beauty for Ashes. The same pub- 
lishers will issue in a few days Geology and' the 
Deluge, by the Duke of heel 


uarterly, which is to be edited by Dr. Henry 
s. 


A SwEDISsH translation of Green’s History of 
the English People, by Victor Pfeiff, is being 
published in parts, of which three have already 
appeared, 


Mr. H. McGrecor CAMPBELL, formerly of 
the Glasgow News and of Society, and now 
assistant editor of the Argosy, is contributing a 
series of special letters on the London theatres 
to the North British Daily Mail, 


Mr. HENRY VICKERS announces that Nos. 
1 to 4of the first series of coloured sheets of 
humorous sketches, adapted for children, en- 
titled Fables and Fancies, are now ready. Nos. 
5 and 6 will be ready soon, to complete the 
first series. Six numbers, forming a series, will 
appear quarterly. 


A Roman Catholic University is to be founded 
either at New York, Cincinnati, or Baltimore. 
It is anticipated that there will be no difficulty 
in raising the three millions of dollars neces- 
for the endowment. The sum of 300,000 
do has already been given for the purpose 
by a Miss Caldwell, of St. Louis. 


THE collection of Ethiopic and Egyptian 
MSS., made by the veteran traveller, Wilhelm 
Riippell, has m bequeathed by him to the 
public library of Frankfort. 


THE New York Independent publishes a 
number of letters addressed in 1882 and 1883 
by the late Duke of Wellington to Gen. James 
Grant Wilson. In one of them the writer says, 
‘I disliked Sydney Smith; for he was noisy, 
tyrannical, and vulgar. Unfortunately, he had 
a very loud voice, which he made louder sti'l if 
anybody attempted to amuse the company but 
himself.” In another letter the Duke observes, 
‘I do not remember the word ‘ glory’ in any 
of my father’s sayings, despatches, or other 
writings.” 

Dr. FRANZ Hirscu has resigned the office of 
secretary to the ‘‘ Allgemeiner Deutsche Schrift- 
steller- Verband,” in consequence of his removal 
to Berlin. Herr Franz Woenig, of Leipsic, has 
been elected to succeed him. 


THE library of the late Dr. Ezra Abbot—the 
richest private collection of works on B.blical 
criticism existing in America—has been given 
by his widow to Harvard University. 

THE Schwarzwaldverein, founded on the 
model of the Alpine Club, contains eighteen 
‘“‘ Sections.” At the meeting on November 24 
it was resolved to form a new section, with the 
title ‘‘ Baden-Baden.” 


THE last number of Shakspeariana con- 
tains the somewhat surprising statement that 
Prof. Kuno Fischer is a convert to the 
Bacon-Shakspere theory, and will lecture upon 
it at Heidelberg this winter. From the 
same periodical we copy the following curious 
paragraph :— 

‘* A very remarkable disco 4 has been placed on 
record by the Hon. Ignatius Donnelly, who claims 
to have proof positive that Bacon was the author of 
Shakspere’s plays. This is accomplished by means 
of a cipher which Bacon twice describes, whereby 
one writing could be infolded and hidden in 
another. The words of the hidden story have a 
definite relation to the acts and scenes of the 

lays, which is determined by counting. Attracted 

y ‘I Henry IV.’; II., i, ii, iv., and IV., ii, 
in which he found the words ‘ Francis,’ ‘ Bacon’ 
(twice), ‘ Nicholas’ (twice), ‘ Bacon’s,’ ‘son,’ 
* master,’ ‘ Kings,’ ‘exchequer,’ ‘St. Albans’— 
the name of Bacon’s place of residence—and, in 
IV., ii., ‘Francis’ re twenty times on one 
page, Mr. Donnelly applied his key to it, with the 
following result:—Elizabeth during the Essex 
troubles e, a8 is known, incensed at the use 
made of the play of ‘Richard II.,’ in which is 
represented the deposition and killing of the 





From Manchester we hear of a new musical | Kin 


re ar ony which cost Essex his head, that he had 
ired the company of players to which Shak- 
spere belonged to represent it more than forty 
times in open streets and in tavern yards, in order 
to —— the public mind for her own deposition 
and murder. History tells us that she caused the 
arrest of Haywarde, who wrote a prose narrative 
of the deposition of Richard II. and dedicated it 
to Essex, and he narrowly escaped a State prosecus 
tion. Mr. Donnelly shows that at the same time 
Shakspere was arrested as the author of the 
plays 5 he was threatened with the torture, and 
isclosed to the officers of the Crown the fact that 
Bacon was the real author of the plays. Bacon 
threw himself on the protection of his uncle, 
Lord Burleigh, the great Lord Treasurer, who 
saved him from exposure and prosecution, but 
revealed the truth to Elizabeth; and this is the 
explanation of the fact, that, as long as Elizabeth 
lived, she kept Bacon out of office and in poverty.” 








ORIGINAL VERSE, 


TWO SONNET SONGS, 
I. 
The Sirens. 


Hist, hist, ye winds, ye whispering wavelets hist, 
Their toil is done, their teen and trouble are o’er, 
Wash them, ye waves, in silence to the shore, 

Waft Rage ye winds, with voices hushed and 

whist. 


Hist waves and winds, here shall their eyes be kissed 
By love, and sweet love-slumber, till the roar 

Of forepast storms, now stilled for evermore, 

Die on their dream-horizons like dim mist. 


What of renown, ye winds, when storms are done f 
A faded foam-flower on a wearying wave. 
All toil is but the dig of a grave. 
Here let them rest awhile ere set of sun, 
And sip the honey’d moments one by one— 
So fleet, so sweet, so few to squander or save. 
II, 
Orpheus and the Mariners make Reply. 
Fleet, fleet and few, ay, fleet the moments fly, 
(Lash to light live foam, ye oars, the dreaming seas) 
And shall we lie in swine-sloth here at ease ; ™ 
(Dip, dip, ye oars, and dash the dark seas by,) 
In swine-sloth here while death is stealing nigh, 
(Sweep, sweep, ye oars, here ripples and sparkles the 
breeze ; 
And il in ours to drain to the last lees ? 
(Drive oars and winds, we will dare and do ere we die ) 


And if no sound of voice or any call 
Break the death-silence, bidding us all hail, 
And even among the living fame should fail 

To shrill our deeds, yet, whatso’er befall, 

As men who fought for good, not guerdon at all, 
Peal the glad Paean ! (Steady oars and sail.) 


Frank T. MARZIALS. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE original or non-ephemeral part of the 
December Livre is almost entirely occupied 
with a copious and very useful bibliographical 
notice of the works of the late Paul Lacroix by 
M. Dinjon. It contains a few biographical 
particulars bearing on its subject, and is illus- 
trated with a portrait hors texte. The whole 
deserves notice as an excellent example of its 
kind, and as one of the best tributes that could 
be paid to the memory of a man who, though 
not without literary faults, deserved excellently 
well of literature. 


OBITUARY. 
TuE death of Mr. Samuel Robinson, of Wilms- 
low, even at the patriarchal age of ninety-one, 
will be lamented by a wide circle of scholarly 
friends. He was born in Mosley Street, Man- 
chester, March 23, 1794, and died at Blackbrook 





Cottage, Wilmslow, December 9, 1884. He 
was educated at Manchester New College 
(which was then at York), and became a cotton 
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Dukinfield. He distinguished himself by his 
warm interest in the welfare of his workpeople, 
for whom he provided sanitary and educational 
facilities then far from common. He was the 
founder of the Village Library, where he fre- 
quently lectured. He was one of the founders 
of the Manchester Statistical Society—the first 
of the kind established in England. At an 
early date he turned his attention to the study 
of German and Oriental literature. He trans- 
lated Schiller’s ‘‘ William Tell” (1825 and 
again 1834); and the ‘‘ Minor Poems” (1867). 
In 1878 he issued Specimens of the German 
Lyric Poets, and in 1879 Translations from 
various German Authors. The first fruits of 
his study of Persian was a Life of Ferdoosee. 
printed for private circulation in 1823. Forty 
years later he issued some dainty little volumes 
dealing with the Persian poets. These were 
issued with no other indication of authorship 
than the initials, S. R. He had a dislike of 
pane: which was probably the reason that 

is Persian Poetry for English Readers was 
not printed for sale, but for presentation to 
libraries and individuals known to be interested 
in Oriental studies. This volume, printed in 
1883, contains sketches of Ferdusi, Nizami, 
Sadi, Rumi, Hafiz, and Jami. The bio- 
graphical notice of the last was translated 
from the monograph by Dr. Wilhelm Bacher, 
with whom, as with other scholars, he main- 
tained a correspondence. When Vambéry was 
in England in 1874, he visited Mr. J. F. 
Cheetham, M.P.; Mr. Robinson, who was of 
the party, inquired after Bacher. Vambéry 
replied that Bacher, who was his best pupil, 
had charged him to find out a Mr. Robinson 
whom he intended to look for at Oxford. The 
entertainer replied, that he need not look quite 
so far, as . Robinson was at his elbow! 
Probably few identified the retired cotton 
manufacturer and poor-law guardian with the 
translator of the ghazels of Hafiz and the 
biographer of Firdusi. Mr. Robinson was a 
fine type of the scholar, loving knowledge for 
its own sake, and yet not unmindful of the 
rightful claims of his own age. His Oriental 
books and MSS. he has bequeathed to the 
library of Owens College. 


Mr. GEORGE WEBSTER NAPIER, who died at 
Merchistoun, Alderley Edge, on the 13th, was 
well known as a scholarly book-collector. He 
was a native of Manchester, where he was born 
in January 1825, and after a successful com- 
mercial career retired in 1860 and devoted 
himself to congenial study. He contributed 
occasionally to Notes and Queries, and to some 
local periodicals ; but what he has written is a 
very imperfect memorial of his wide and exact 
knowledge. The Merchistoun library was a 
remarkable one, and few men had a larger 
collection or more accurate knowledge of the 
books relating to the development of the reli- 
gious life of England in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries than Mr. Napier. Of 
these stores of books and knowledge he gladly 
allowed others the use. His eldest son, Dr. 
Arthur Napier, a professor at Gottingen, is the 
editor of the writings of Wulfstan. 


THE Rev. James Buller died recently at 
Christchurch, New Zealand. He was born at 
Helston in 1812, and, after being trained for 
the Methodist ministry, emigrated to New 
Zealand in 1835, and was stationed there from 
that year until 1876. He was the author of 
several sermons, and of a personal narrative 
entitled Forty Years in New Zealand, which 
was published in 1878, and is valuable for its 
information on the Maories. His son, Mr. 
Walter Lawry Buller, who had dwelt at 
Wanganui, as its resident magistrate, from 1859 
to 1871, returned to this country, and was 
called to the bar at the Inner Temple. After 


having written many articles in the scientific 





papers of this country, and in the Transactions 
of the New Zealand Institute on the ornitho- 
logy of that colony, Mr. W. L. Buller brought 
out in five parts a complete History of the Birds 
of New Zealand (1873). For his scientific 
studies he was in 1879 elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society. 

Mr. Witt1AM CoNINGHAM, for some years 
a familiar figure in the political world as mem- 
for Brighton, died there on December 20. His 
father, the Rev. Robert Coningham, was an 
Irish clergyman, and Mr. William Coningham 
was born at Rose Hill, near Penzance, in 1815, 
when his family were temporarily residents 
in that house. He was always interested in 
politics, and from 1857 to 1864 he repre- 
sented the constituency of Brighton as an ad- 
vanced liberal. In 1850 he published three 
pamphlets illustrative of the history and con- 
stitution of the Royal Academy. Mr. Coning- 
ham was numbered among the friends of John 
Sterling, and Twelve Letters addressed by him to 
the latter were printed for private circulatiuion 
1848. They were published urbi ef ordi in 1851, 
and by 1872 had passed into a third edition. 


Tne Rev. William James Odgers, for many 
years a Unitarian minister at Plymouth and 
Bath, died at Saville House, Fitzjohn’s Avenue, 
Hampstead, December 11, and was buried at 
Lyncombe, Bath, December 16. He was born 
at Flushing, near Falmouth, April 29, 1810, of 
Methodist parents, who for adopting Unitarian- 
ism were publicly expelled from that com- 
munity at the Flushing Chapel in 1812. Mr. 
Odgers was the author of several sermons, and 
of a Brief History of the Plymouth Unitarian 
Congregation. While resident in the towns of 


Plymouth and Bath, he took great interest in |] 


sanitary reform, and published several reports 
and papers setting forth their condition, and 
containing numerous suggestions for the im- 
rovement of the health of their inhabitants. 

e was twice married, and has left three sons, 
two of whom are ministers among the Uni- 
tarians, and the third, Mr. William Blake 
Odgers, is a barrister of the Middle Temple. 
The latter is the author of A Digest of the Law 
of Libel and Slander. 








THE PROPOSED UNIVERSITY FOR 
LONDON, 


THE very favourable reception which the move- 
ment for the foundation of a ‘‘ teaching” 
university in London has met with warrants 
the belief that it is destined to supply a real 
need, and at the same time calls upon all those 
who have a genuine interest in the project to 
discuss and criticise it from every side. The 
comments of the daily press have been friendly, 
but not peculiarly ao The general 
public, less inclined of late years to look with 
complete suspicion on every educational enter- 
prise, has been fairly sympathetic, but some- 
what puzzled. The idea of a second university 
in London has appeared to it somewhat super- 
fluous, and although several German principali- 
ties provide two universities for a population 
less than that of the metropolis, it is not an 
idea likely to find favour with the economic 
Briton. We cannot help feeling that the pro- 
moters of the scheme would have done well first 
to have brought strongly home to the public 
the fact that London + Fows not possess any 
university at all. The nearest approaches to 
such an institution are University and King’s 
Colleges, together with the medical schools. 
To term the body which examines at Burlington 
House a university is a perversion of language, 
to which no charter or act of parliament can 
give a real sanction. The promoters of the new 
scheme have by their adoption of the word 
“teaching” given additional currency to the 
fallacy that a university can be anything else 





than a teaching body. A university is essen- 
tially a teaching and a learning body, and its 
function of examining is purely secondary—a 
practically convenient, but by no means neces- 
sary method of graduating its members. Asa 
process which has its historical origin in the 
transference of a member from the learning to 
the teaching sections, examination only marks, 
or ought to mark, the passage from receptivity 
to self-production, from apprenticeship and 
journeymanship to mastership and the full 
freedom of the guild. 

Every true university essentially represents a 
guild of learning. It has not only to educate 
its junior members, but to progress itself. The 
advancement of learning and original research 
are characteristic parts of university life. There 
must be an unbroken chain from the recognised 
scientist and scholar t> the veriest apprentice or 
yearling. There must be that esprit de corps 
and at the same time that freshness which can 
only arise from a diversity of minds united for 
a common end, The establishment of such 
guilds of learning is all the more necessary in 
our nineteenth century, in that men’s minds are 
gradually recognising that truth is only to be 
obtained by long generations of study. The 
age of the prophet, who thought inspiration a 
reality capable of replacing knowledge, has 
long since fled. The age of the dialectician, of 
him who believes that physiological and psyco- 
logical mysteries can be solved by argumenta- 
tive subtleties, is disappearing with the disciples 
of Hegel. The present age is one wherein men 
have begun to realise that their knowledge of 
truth can only be extended by patient investi- 
gation of humanity and its physical surround- 
ings, by science and scientific history. Know- 
edge rarely, if ever, advances by leaps. It is 
the slow progress of many minds investigating 
through long years. It is the result of a con- 
tinuity of study, and not the output of indivi- 
dual genius. The so-called genius has too often 
something of the prophetic or the dialectic in 
his constitution, and thus obscures rather than 
adds to our knowledge of truth. 

The continuity of study, the union of 
diverse minds for the common advancement 
and spread of learning is — the function 
of a modern university. t function might 
very well be termed the religion, the higher 
service of many of our modern scholars and 
scientists. If such be the aim of a university, 
the present institution—the examining body of 
Burlington House—cannot by any elasticity of 
language be considered to f it. We say 
this in no spirit of opposition to the so-called 
London University. It has done excellent 
work, and will do. It is simply not a univer- 
sity. With as much reason the examinations 
of the Science and Art Department or the Cam- 
bridge Locals might be termed a university. 
Examinations may be excellent, may even 
all that could be expected from them ; but it is 
the teachers, not the examinations, the scholars, 
not the degrees, which constitute a university. 

If it be granted that London possesses no 
true university, it has still the elements out of 
which one may be called into being. It has 
not only many uns ed teachers, but all the 
attractions of libraries and learned societies, 
which would draw first-class men to the capital. 
It has the wealth and the material, and, let us 
hope, it will soon have the necessary en- 
thusiasm. When one thinks of the enormous 

wer brought to a focus in the University of 

erlin—with its Ranke, Gneist, Du Bois-Rey- 
mond, Kirchhoff, Wattenbach, Mommsen, Cur- 
tius, Miillenhoff, Helmholtz, Zupitza, Oldenberg, 
Weierstrass, Kiepert, and a dozen or two more 
European names—one is inclined to be im- 
tient with Londoners that they have slum- 
red so long. Owing to the present educa- 
tional chaos the energies of our best men may 
be frittered away. The first pure geometrician 
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for children. The slightest investigation of 
educational institutions in London shows not 
only the materials, but, as well, the absolute 
need for a true university. 

When we turn from this want to the scheme 
pro by the sub-committee of the ‘‘ Asso- 
ciation for Promoting a Teaching University 
for London,” we must, while agreeing with its 

eral spirit, confess that it seems based upon 
a mistaken — To begin by endeavour- 
ing to mould the new university to fit a variety 
of heterogeneous existing educational bodies, 
is like an attempt to make a table with a super- 
fluous number of legs of different sizes. The 
table is extremely unlikely to stand firmly. 
The units are too incongruous; and several 
that have been mentioned have no proper 
relation whatver to real university education. 
If the proposed university is to be representative 
of higher culture and scientific investigation, 
it must not at its very foundation hamper itself 
with various sectarian theological colleges, with 
artisan and technical colleges, or with the 
London schools. Such institutions may be ex- 
cellent in their way, but they are not com- 
ponent parts of such a university as we have 
endeavoured to define. To include their students 
would be to lower fatally the standard of 
education in the new foundation. Still more 
objectionable seems the scheme for placing 
upon the council representatives of the Incor- 
age we Law Society, the Institute of Civil 

gineers, the authorities of the British Museum 
and of the Royal Academy. All these bodies 
are doing their own extremely important work; 
but it is something quite different from uni- 
versity work. Useful members of any of these 
institutions might be made graduates of the 
new university, or placed upon the council, 
but only for individual qualification, and not 
in their corporate capacity. It would seem as 
if the sub-committee had really gone out of its 
way to propitiate the powers that be, if not to 
create future difficulties, by suggesting that 
even the corporation and companies of the City 
of London should in the case of contribution 
to the endowment have a voice on the council. 
What do these bodies know of the aims of 
university education ? 

Finally, we may notice the singularly in- 
definite character of the relations which it is 
suggested should be established between the 
proposed university and Burlington House. If 
the new university is to be of real value, it 
must, like Oxford and Cambridge, govern 
itself. It cannot in any way be subject to the 
senate of the existing institution. It must 
either obtain the complete freedom of the 
Victoria University, or it will fall into the 
fatal error of supposing an examining rather 
than a teaching staff constitute the backbone 
of true university existence. The science and 
art examinations of the so-called London 
University are a check rather than an incentive 
to genuine teaching. They enter into no one 


subject with sufficient width to make it werth the | K 





student’s while to become a specialist, and they 
are no criterion whatever that the graduate has 
attained that mental training which can only 
arise from thorough and quhnaitive study of 
some one, however small, field of knowledge. 
These examinations may, perhaps, be a useful 
directive to the work of small local colleges, 
but they act as a distinct check on original 
teaching in the greater London colleges. The 
best teacher for the London University exami- 
nations will inevitably be a crammer. This 
must always be the result of a system which 
subjects the teacher to a foreign examining 

He must surrender his individuality 
to the demands of a rigid system, whose 


teachers, but by the fiat of an irresponsible 
body of educational ag 

For these reasons we think it would have 
been better had all consideration of relation to 
Burlington House been omitted from the report, 
and had no attempt been made to weld hetero- 
geneous elements into the homogeneity which 
ought to be a characteristic of the proposed 
university. Let us first have before us the 
whole plan for a great teaching university with 


It will then be time enough to determine how 
far existing institutions can be adapted to the 
scheme, or how far it may be necessary to 
modify the scheme to suit what teaching bodies 
exist of university standing. The faculty of 
medicine — to find its material ready at 
hand in the hospital schools, and it would seem 
a rational proposal to entrust to representatives 
of those schools the discussion of the organisa- 
tion of their own faculty. The construction of 
a faculty of arts and science would meet with 
greater difficulties; but these difficulties might 
be overcome were our two representatives of 
university teaching — University and King’s 
Colleges—prepared to suffer consolidation. It 
would be unnecessary, if not unprofitable, to 
interfere with existing interests; but it surely 
might be feasible in time to economise in 
the teaching staffs, and so enable London 
not only to obtain, but even to retain the 
best teachers. Endowment might also assist 
in the same direction, as well as in widenin 
the range of teaching, If the soeyueell 
university is to succeed, its professorships 
must be the best prizes in the teaching pro- 
fession, and its teaching must be maintained 
at a high standard. This would be impossible 
in the proposed scheme of innumerable asso- 
ciated institutions, but might be feasible were 
the two chief colleges prepared to submit them- 
selves to a broad scheme of reorganisation on 
the basis of a united teaching university. Such 
a union would be strong enough to carry with 
it public opinion. It would represent a body 
of scholars to whom it would be hard to refuse 
what has been granted to Owen’s College. It 
would have aright to ask for that assistance 
from the public which would enable it to com- 
mand the first teachers and a fair share of the 
better class of students. From the association 
of such teachers and students would spring 
inevitably a tradition, and thence that con- 
tinuity of study, that union of diverse minds 
for the common advancement and spread of 
learning, which we have defined as the peculiar 
features of a true university. 
Kari PEARSON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. LANG’s ‘CUSTOM AND MYTH.” 
Scrayingham Rectory, Yerk: Dee. 13, 1884, 

Mr, Lang, in his recently-published volume 
on Custom and Myth has directed his assaults 
on the methods of comparative mythologists, 
chiefly against Prof. Max Méiiller. But 
it would be an affectation were I to pretend. 
that his assaults are not directed against myself 
also, although, in giving his references to what 
I have written, he has seemingly not thought it 
worth while to name my volumes correctly ; 
my book on the Mythology of the Aryan 
Nations being referred to on p. 80 as the 
‘‘Mythology of the Aryan Peoples,” and on 

. 201, as the ‘‘ Mythology of Aryan Races,” 
f do not mind assuming that I am the author 
of books so entitled ; but I am not disposed to 

ss by without protest the fashion in which 
Mr. Lang refers to them. For the statement 
that ‘“‘a similar confusion made the seven 
shiners into the seven bears,” the reference is 
to my book passim. Mr. Lang may have keener 
eyes than mine, but I am unable to find more 
than three or four passages in which either 
seven shiners or seven bears are named ; and 
these passages are noted in my Index. The 
reference, therefore, is inaccurate. Not less 
inaccurate is the reference on p. 80, in which 
Mr. Lang states that the sun-frog occurs seven 
times in my book, adding that it ‘‘is used as 
an example to prove that animals in myth are 
usually the sun.” The number he has ob- 
tained from my Index, and I am not inclined 
to think that I have mentioned it too often. 
But as no reference to volume, chapter, or page 


*| is given, I can only suppose that for the general 


statement he relies on note 3 in vol. ii., p. 165 
of the 9th edition, 1870. I have there said that 
the sun is sometimes transformed in myths 
‘*into a wolf, a bear, alion, a swan ’’—just four 
animals and no more. I have also said that the 


frog prince is only one of the thousand personifi- 
cations of names denoting originally the pheno- 
mena of day and night; but I have not said 
that all these personifications are personifica- 


tions of the sun. 





To say this would be to 
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contradict myself in terms; and Mr. Lang is 
perfectly aware that the Zoological Mythology 
of Count de Gubernatis contains a vast multi- 
tude of animal forms which are in no sense 
whatever personifications of the sun. Against 
such modes of treatment I protest most 
emphatically. If we are to treat each other 
as opponents, what is the use of saying things 
which are not true ? 

If Mr. Lang had really quoted my words in 
the edition of 1870, andif he had also cited the 
words of my preface to the edition of 1882, in 
which I have said ‘‘ that the mighty mass of 
popular tradition in every Aryan land has been 
shaped by words and phrases describing all the 
varied and complex phenomena of day and 
night, of summer and winter, of earth and 
heaven,”’ he would not, I think, have been 
tempted to charge me with the absurdity and 
falsehood of supposing that ‘‘ animals in myth 
are usually the sun”; and he would also have 
approached with a better grace the real ques- 
tion at issue between us. It may shorten 
matters if I say that I take my stand definitely 
on this position, and if I add that I believe I 
have proved it. Mr. Lang denies this; but so 
far as I can see, he does not give us any definite 
general conclusion of his own. What he does 
tell us amounts, if I am not mistaken, to this, 
that there is an immense amount of coarse, 
gross, obscene, and disgusting matter in Greek 
and in Aryan mythology generally; that, in 
fact, the main substance of this mythology is 
made up of this filthy stuff; that the stories 
which seem to us pure, beautiful, and touching, 
are all based on the impure and foul ideas of 
the most degraded savages, or else refer to 
manners and customs which are not less bar- 
barous and revolting; that these disgustin 
ideas and brutal customs are found among al 
savages, and may be seen in perfection in 
savages of the present day; that these customs 
received a solemn sanction in the Eleusinian and 
other mysteries; and that the ideas congenial 
to this Cegraded and deadly state have shaped 
themselves into the several narratives of the 
Hesiodic Theogony, and may be found in some 
other tales which we are apt to regard as having 
& purer origin. 

The question is, in how many other tales 
may they be found? Mr. Lang fights zealously 
for his hypotheses. I do not say that there is 
nothing in them. We hold, I suppose, to the 
astronomical system of Copernicus or Newton ; 
but it does not follow that nothing can be said 
for the Ptolemaic. There is a good deal to be 
said for it. Itis extremely ingenious, and in 
a certain measure consistent, and it also ex- 
plains a good many of the phenomena of the 
heavens; but then there are very many more 
which it does not explain, and its system of 
cycles and epicycles, for getting over these 
difficulties only leads us into inextricable con- 
fusion. As compared with all this involution, 
the Copernican system is extremely simple; 
so was also that of the Samian Aristarchos, the 
two being, in fact, in all points except one 
identical. But the system of Aristarchos was 
rejected and laughed ai. For the time the 
cumbrous and intricate system then in vogue 
carried the day, and Ptolemy in his generation 
looked back upon him with a contempt free 
from all misgivings. As compared with the 
conclusions which I have reached, and which 
I have done my best to make plain and to 
prove, Mr. Lang’s method has the intricacy of 
the Ptolemaic in astronomy, and makes as 
large demands on our power of belief. I can- 
not submit myself at his bidding, or swallow 
down a theory as compared with which I 
could more easily accept the most extravagant 
absurdities of judicial astrology. 

About a year agoI said in your columns that 
I was prepared to stand or fall with the in- 
terpretation of certain myths which I named 





I repeat what I then said. But one of these 
myths Mr. Lang notices, in Custom and 
Myth in a way which implies that he is 
dealing with it fairly. It is the story of the 
maidens wedded by Krishna. Mr. Lang quotes 
a part of the passage from the Vishnu Purana, 
and compares it with a story related of Lemmin- 
kaimen in the Kalevala. He might also have 
compared it with the story of Herakles and the 
daughters of Thestios. But he does not quote 
the words in which the Purana says that, ‘‘ at 
one and the same moment he received the 
hands of all of them, according to the ritual, 
in separate mansions.” These separate nuptials 
of a vast crowd at the same moment, this 
multiplication of Krishna into a mighty multi- 
tude, is of the very essence of the rite; and 
not less important is the fact that these crowds 
of maidens become visible along with the 
throng of elephants, horses, warriors, and 
others, who are set free on the destruction of 
Naraka, the giant or black monster of night. 
What explanation has Mr. Lang to offer for 
this? None whatever. He holds that some 
ritualistic directions are really the only matter 
worth thinking of, and that by some mysterious 
process they could give birth to a story which 
inevitably carries us to that of Kephalos and 
Prokris, of which again Mr. Lang takes no 
notice. 

In fact, the number of myths which he 
thinks it worth while to notice is extremely 
small, and these are, with few exceptions, all 
of one class, the class which point, as I have 
years ago admitted, to a lower and grosser 
stratum of thought. Some of these tales, 
which started with this coarseness of colour- 
ing and form, have been purified in the lapse of 
ages, and have served as the foundation of 
narratives as beautiful as any which have 
delighted the world. But the vast majority of 
the Aryan myths seem never to have belonged 
to this lower stratum, or to have had anything 
to do with barbarous custom, etiquette, or 
taboo. 

In the myth of Urvasi and Pururavas Mr. 
Lang sees only one phrase which seems to him 
to deserve any attention; and this is not the 
burst of light which reveals the splendour of 
his form, not the separation, not the ultimate 
re-union, but simply the words which are itali- 
cised ‘‘ this is the custom of women,” as referrin 
to certain etiquette regulations of barbarous 
marriages. This is supposed to account for 
everything. But why should a practice of 
veiling young women suggest a multitude of 
stories, in some of which the veil seems to rest 
on the bridegroom and not on the bride, and a 
further crowd of stories in which nothing is 
said of any veil at all? Selene wears no veil 
(at least nothing is said about it) when she 
gazes on Endymion; and how comes it that 
Selene certainly means the moon in Greek, and 
Endymion the plunging and sinking being, 
who must be the sun? How comes it that 
Endymion again is the husband of Asterodia, 
the being (seemingly the moon) who has her 
path among the stars, the mother of his fifty 
children ? How comes it that he is the son of 
Aethlios, the fighting or struggling (sun), and 
of Protogeneia, the first born (dawn)? How 
comes it that the Teutonic moon is Horsel, and 
that she dwells in the Horselberg as the fairy 
queen who entices Tannhiiuser into her en- 
chanted abode, and that the same queen has 
her abode in the Scottish Ercildoune, where she 
consoles herself with the society of True 
Thomas? How comes it that she appears again 
as Ursula with her eleven thousand maidens, 
like stars in the mighty heavens? All these 
things are beneath Mr. Lang’s notice, and he 
believes that English students and thinkers will 
neither ask for nor care to have any explana- 
tions of them. The myths of Hermes, Oedipus, 
Demeter, Balder, Cacus, Vritra, of the Phaia- 





kians, Meleagros, or Sarpedon, and a thousand 
more, are all put aside as in no way affecting 
the point at issue. If they contain any reference 
to barbarous usage, or to the impure and filthy 
imaginations of savages, well and good; they 
might then be considered, and here we should 
have the “ gist of the myth,” if we choose to 
follow our guide and are content with what he 
may be pleased to give us. In other words, if 
we are ready to abandon the Copernican system 
of astronomy for the Ptolemaic. 

I am not, I need scarcely say, reviewing Mr. 
Lang’s book. All that I wish to do is to enter 
my strongest protest against his method, or 
rather, lack of method, and to assert my 
thorough conviction that he has in no way 
weakened the foundations on which comparative 
mythologists are working. I do not intend to 
enter into any controversy, and therefore I will 
not trespass further on the space at your dis- 
posal, GEORGE W. Cox. 


PS.—The preceding letter was written before I 
had seen Mr. Grant Allen’s review of Mr. Lang’s 
book. [n my remarks I have spoken only for 
myself; but I am quite unable to see the com- 
plete and hopeless disagreement supposed to 
exist between those who are commonly spoken 
of as comparative mythologists. I cannot take 
it on the assertion of either Mr. Lang or Mr. 
Grant Allen. My own impression is, and has 
for years been, that a very substantial unity 
underlies the diversity which must be found 
where independent workers are engaged in the 
search for truth. I am wholly at a loss to 
understand Mr. Grant Allen’s statement that 
‘every mythologist . . . is prepared to treat 
every other scholar’s explanation . . . with sub- 
lime contempt.” quaking again for myself, I 
can only say that this is not true. In the pre- 
face to the first edition of my Mythology of the 
Aryan Nations I expressed in 1870 “‘a legitimate 
confidence in the assurance that in all important 
points I am supported by the authority of such 
writers as Grimm, Max Miller, Bréal, Kuhn, 
Preller, Welcker, H. H. Wilson, Cornewall 
Lewis, Grote, and Thirlwall.” I feel the same 
confidence still; and I do not see how this con- 
fidence can be consistent with a feeling of sub- 
lime contempt for every one of them. 

In few words, I believe that Mr. Grant Allen 
has, like Mr. Lang, mistaken the explanation of 


& | facts of a very few myths for explanations of 


all myths. It will soon be found that Mr. 
Lang’s remarks are extremely limited in their 
range, and that whenever he moves beyond 
this range he makes extravagant demands on 
our credulity. His general assertion that myths 
generally belong to the stratum of sava, 
thought seems to me an assumption utterly 
lacking evidence; and I am content on this 
point to refer Mr. Lang and his reviewer to the 
words of M. Renouf, in his Hibbert Lectures, 
pp. 125-6, for 1879. 








THE FORTHCOMING LIFE OF COLERIDGE, 
Prague, Stephansgasse 3: Dec. 17, 1884. 
I learn from a paragraph in the ACADEMY 
of December 13 that Mr. Ernest Hartley Cole- 
ridge is collecting autograph letters for a Life 
of his grandfather the t. About two years 
ago you inserted a few lines from me to exactly 
the same purpose. I now beg to state that I 
have not been asleep in the meantime, and that 
my work, based upon a quantity of hitherto 
unpublished matter, will appear in the spring. 
And if anyone should accuse me of unnecessary 
delay, I must reply that two years is no lon 
time for the wide research in English an 
German poetry, philosophy and theology, with- 
out which a thorough life of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge cannot be even attempted. I regret 
that Mr. Coleridge should have thought fit to 
take his present step. ALOIS BRANDL, 
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AN OLD GERMAN NEW YEAR’S RHYME. 
Salo : Dec. 20, 1884. 
Perhaps one of your readers may be able to 
tell me who was the author of the following 
New Year’s wishing rhyme, which is said to have 
been very sony in Germany in the sixteenth 
century. I copy it from an Italian transcript, 
without answering for possible errors in the 
orthography :— 
** So wil ich dir wiinschen, was ich kan : 

Ein kan Herz, ein frischen mut, 

Und das deinem leib wol tut. 

Und schén und sterk und weisheit vil, 

Und was dein Herz neur [nur] wil, 

Und gesunden leib und lank leben 

Das muss dir Got auf erden geben, 

Hab dir Sampsons sterk und kraft 

Und Alexanders herschaft, 

Und hab dir die schén Absalons, 

Und auch die weisheit Salomons, 

Und hab dir Priester Johannis gut, 

Und hab dir Susannen unschult, 

Und alles schénen frauen hult! 

Guten Morgen !” 


E. MARTINENGO OESARESCO. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEE. 


TUESDAY, Dec. 30,3 p.m, Royal Institution: Juvenile 
Lecture—“‘ The of Electricity,” by Prof. 


TuuRsDAY, Jan.1,3 p.m. Royal Institution: Juvenile 
Lecture—* The of Electricity,” by Prof. 


Tyn 
SATURDAY, Jan 3,3 p.m. Royal Institution: Juvenile 
Peat a “‘The Sources of Electricity,” by Prof. 





SCIENCE. 


Grammar of the Classical Arabie Language. 
Translated and Compiled from the Works 
of the most approved Native and Naturalised 
Authors. Vol. II., to be completed in Four 
Volumes. By M.S. Howell. (Allahabad 
Government Press.) 


Tars second instalment of Mr. Howell’s 
Arabic Grammar, the first of which was 
reviewed in the Acapemy for December 17, 
1881, consists of an Introduction, and Part I. 
Fasciculus I., ‘‘On the Noun,” which is to 
be supplemented by a further disquisition on 
the Arabic word or noun, to be comprised in 
a second part, of which 861 pp. were in print 
in March last. The painstaking industry of 
the author, instead of flagging, seems to in- 
crease with the progress of the laborious task 
which he has undertaken—a task which only 
those well acquainted with the grammatical 
structure of the classical Arabic can fairly 
appreciate. Most sincerely is it to be 
regretted en the ang A os = scholars, 
more es amon ishmen, is ve 

limited indeed = jinhebtiies 
_ The Preface to the present volume gives an 
interesting account of the origin of the science 
of grammar among the Arabs, which is mainly 
attributed ‘‘ to the anxiety of some pious and 
politic statesmen ’”’ to preserve the classical 
language of the al-Kur-an, their sacred civil 
and religious code, from being corrupted by 
foreign admixture. The early Khalifahs, 
princes, and governors who patronised this 
praiseworthy design, and who eventually suc- 
ceeded in giving it a national character, are 
briefly enumerated, together with the principal 
grammarians who carried it out, and the 
different schools which they founded at 
al-Basrah, Kfifah, and Baghdad. The Gram- 
matical Pedigree of the four great masters 
of the science, namely, az-Zamakhshary, 
Tbnu-’l-Hajib, Ibn-Malik, and Ibn-Hishim, 





who flourished between the middle of the 
sixth and eighth century of the al-Hijrah, as 
also of their commentators, is given in a 
tabulated form, which shows at a glance the 
genealogy of each and the year of their 
birth and decease. The labour of compiling 
this synoptical coup doeil must have been 
immense; but Mr. Howell seems to revel in 
the tedium of consulting and collating all 
the native authorities — many of them 
familiar only to a few—available for his 
purpose. The Preface is followed by a 
valuable ‘‘ Chronological List of the Principal 
Grammarians, Lexicographers, Philologists, 
Readers, Commentators,” &c., from A.H. 40 
to A.H. 911, and that again by an alpha- 
betical ‘‘ Glossary of Technical Terms” likely 
to prove most useful to the English student 
of Arabic. 

The Introduction, which is substantially 
that of the al-Mufassal of az-Zamaékhshary, 
describes with copious and appropriate ex- 
amples the simple parts of speech, together 
with their combination into the sentence and 
proposition. This the compiler has ex- 
panded 
‘* by inserting a description of the operative, a 
summary of the rules upon the syntactical 
lace of the proposition in the sentence [the 

ey to Arabic syntax], and an account of the 
rhetorical figures commonly mentioned by 
grammarians and commentators.” 


These additions, notably those under the 
second category, are most valuable. 

The bulk of the work consists of an elabor- 
ate disquisition on Tue Novy, including Zhe 
Noun in General, The Generic Noun, and The 
Proper Name, the latter of which is discussed 
with the tedious minuteness characteristic of 
the old Arab grammarians, whose exuberant 
technicalities defy translation into plain Eng- 
lish. For example, the proper noun is thus 
described at p. 3 (I omit the abbreviated 
authorities given in brackets and parentheses, 
and transliterate the Arabic examples ad- 
duced) :— 

‘This is what is attached to a thing itself 
without extending to what resembles it. It is 
of two sorts, personal and generic. The [per- 
sonal] proper name defines its denomination 
absolutely, i.e., without restriction of speaking, 
allocution, or absence, the clause without restric- 
tion, excluding the rest of the determinates, for 
these define their denominative only through 
some restriction, like the pron., which defines 
through the restriction of speaking, as dna, I; 
or allocution, as dnta, Thou; or absence, as 
Hta, He; [and] like ar-ra@julu, The Man, which 
defines through the restriction of the art., and 
Ghulémy, My Manservant, which defines 
through the restriction of prothesis; and on 
this account the expression for the person 
named Zaid does not vary with his presence or 
absence, in contrast to the pronominal expres- 
sion héa or anta,’’ etc. 


Sections 5, 6, 11, and 13, of chap: iii., on 
the Order and Construction of the Surname 
and Cognomen, the Proper Names of irratioral 
objects, Prefixion of the article to Proper 
Names, and the determination of the dualised 
and pluralised Proper Name, illustrated 
as the rules laid down are by apposite 
examples, will amply repay assiduous 
study, and the same may be fairly said 
of chapter iv. on the inflected noun in 
all its phases, including the diptotes and 
triptotes, and the causes which modify or 





determine their various inflections. The re- 
maining sections on the nominatives, accusa- 
tives, genitives, and appositives, literally team 
with definitions and rules for their correct 
use and government in every possible combi- 
nation. But here again one is led to deplore 
the almost unavoidable mistiness of the 
English renderings of the original, which in 
very many cases would be absolutely unintel- 
ligible but for the examples adduced by way 
of illustration. At p. 46 we read :— 

‘The nominative required by the attributive 
verb is the agent or pro-agent. The agent is 
that [genuine noun or paraphrase of a noun] to 
which an [active] verb, or the like, i.e., an 
active participle, assimilate epithet, infinitive 
noun, verbal noun, adverb, preposition, and 
genative, or 4f‘alu, denoting superiority, placed 
before it is made attribute as subsisting in it or 
proceeding from it, as &c.” 

The section on the accusatives begins thus :— 
‘‘The unrestricted object is the [complemen- 
tary, i.e., accusative] infinitive noun corrobora- 
tive of its operative, or explanatory of its mode 
or number, as &c.” 

That on the genitives thus :— 

‘The noun is governed in the genitive only by 
reason of aoaiaien, which is the requirer of 
the genitive, as the quality of agent and 
quality of object are the requirers of the 
nominative and accusative. The operative here 
is not the requirer, as likewise was the case 
there; being the preposition or its sense in 
marartu bi-Zaidin, and Ghuldmu Zaidin. Az- 
Zamikhshary ascribes the government to what 
the requirer is constituted by, not to the 
requirer, saying that the operative of the noun 
is the verb, not the quality of agent; because 
the requirer is an obscure abstract matter, while 
what the requirer is constituted by is mostly a 
clear apparent matter.” 


Mr. Howell admits that his ‘ present work 
is not adapted for a mere beginner,” adding 
however, that ‘‘ no great preliminary acquaint- 
ance with the subject will be found necessary ; 
familiarity with the character and knowledge 
of the declensions and conjugations will prob- 
ably suffice.” It may be so; nevertheless, 
the reviewer candidly confesses himself unable 
to make sense of English definitions like those 
above quoted, and, therefore, ventures to hope 
that the author, whose research and industry 
in Arabic grammatical lore are beyond all 
praise, will utilise his acquirements in that 
respect by an attempt to render them more 
generally available and useful to English 
students of Arabic. The rules and definitions 
should be cast into an English mould, the 
general arrangement modified to suit the same, 
and the examples introduced by way of illus- 
tration reduced into paradigmata obvious to 
the eye and mind of the reader at a glance, 
In undertaking so praiseworthy a task, for 
which he is undoubtedly fully competent, Mr. 
Howell would be following in the footsteps 
of Ahmad Faris, unquestionably the most 
eminent living native Arabic scholar, who, 
in his recent work, entitled al-Jdsis-‘ala-’'l- 
Kamus, points out, among many other defects 
in the existing Arabic Lexicons, the mazy 
mingling of the tropical with the substantive 
meaning of words in prolix paragraphs 
through which the inquirer must wearily 
wade before he discovers what he is in search 
of. His main object, as he himself defines it, 
is ‘‘ to stir up the Arabs of the present genera- 
tion to compile a lexicon which shall be easy 
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in its arrangement and clear in its definitions, 
as well as comprehensive in its vocabulary. 
Let Mr. Howell undertake to compile an 
Arabic grammar for the use of English 
students on the lines laid down by Ahmad 
Faris for the compilation of an improved 
Arabic lexicon for his countrymen, and I dare 
to say that he will richly deserve, and will 
assuredly acquire, a high eminence among 
European Orientalists. 
Grorcr Percy Baperr. 








CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE, 


Micro-organisms and Disease: an Introduction 
into the Study of Specific Micro-organisms. 
By E. Klein. (Macmillan.) No present line 
of medical research is so likely to prove 
fraught with benefit of diminishing disease and 
spreading health as that to which Dr. Klein’s 
little book, of about 200 pages, offers an intro- 
duction lucid and concise. Panics have their 
uses, and so have the quarrels of the doctors. 
And, just now, with cholera still smouldering 
near us, and with controversies about its cause 
and the ‘‘ Comma bacillus,” intruding at break- 
fast with the morning paper, the matters treated 
of here have more than usual interest, and an 
application wide and ultra-professional ; and 
Dr. Klein’s exposition is specially opportune as 
offering to the general public, in the few clear 
pages of an authority and expert, a short and 
safe way out of the tangle of diverse opinion. 
When, as here, the authority of experience is 
modest, and skill is tentative and cautious, 
they have most weight. This book, ina marked 
degree, shows these to be the graces of its 
author as an observer and teacher, and 
the discovery increases one’s previous sense 
of his trustworthiness. To feel thus, 
it is enough to take his four canons 
of aetiological inquiry concerning infec- 
tious diseases in relation to micro-organ- 
isms, and to consider what painstaking and 
scrupulous care and repeated experiment they 
imply and exact, and then to witness how they 
bind, as with a religion, the author’s dicta 
throughout, and with what detailed severity he 
lays them upon the practical student. For 
proof that a given disease is due to a particular 
micro-organism, no one of these four conditions 
must be absent :—1. The micro-organism must 
have been found in the blood or tissues of an 
animal so diseased. 2. There must have been 
a pure artificial culture of the same micro- 
organism to clear away every other micro- 
organism and all other matters taken from the 
diseased body with it. Look into the details 
of this process of ‘‘ pure cultivation,” and the 
scientific puritanism of it and super-Dutch 
insistance on absolute cleanliness at once 
astounds and assures. All vessels used—flasks, 
test-tubes, beakers, filters, calico—must be 
‘*thoroughly sterilised by over-heating, for 
several hours, again and again.”  ‘‘Several 
weeks’ work may be annihiliated by a single 
omission.” There is no ‘‘ overdoing’ possible. 
3. Effectual inoculation of a healthy animal 
with the product of such cultivation, and unmis- 
takeable reproduction of the original disease. 4. 
The finding of the micro-organism in the second 
animal. No sentence of the book escapes the des- 
potism of this code of method. Tried by it, the 
micro-organisms to which have been attributed, 
at various times, small-pox, cow-pox, diph- 
theria, rinderpest, typhoid fever, malarial 
fevers, cholera, &c., are found wanting. The 
pathogenic micro-organisms of  erysipelas, 
gonorrhoea, malignant pustule, and a very few 
others, pass the ordeal. For the rest, the con- 
tents of the book are sufficiently indicated by 
the title. A condensed flora or morphology 
of septic and pathogenic micro-organisms, and 





of yeast and mould fungi, occupies about one 
hundred pages—enough, with the help of 
lentiful good woodcuts, for the guidance of 
- inners. The — chapters give strict 
and ample instructions for special microscopic 
examination—premising an adequate appren- 
ticeship to general microscopy—for pure cul- 
ture, and for inoculation. Three chapters 
towards the end outline the biology of micro- 
organisms ; and the book ends in a thoroughly 
practical way with a fair, though succinct, 
attempt to summarise and put into proper 
shape for settlement the main questions about 
vaccination, immunity, and antiseptics. The 
supreme lesson of the book is in its last sen- 
tence. It is the sting in the tail, and ought to 
stimulate and specifically infect some of our 
many inquirers. 

“The work hitherto done has been enormous, 
but, I fear, of less utility than at first sight 
appears, for in most of it the point most prominent 
in the mind of the worker was to ascertain whether 
the particular antiseptic, mixed with the nourish- 
ing medium in a solution of definite strength, has 
or has not the power of inhibiting the growth of 
the micro-organisms. This point no doubt is of 
some interest, and, perhaps, of great interest ; but 
whether a particular substance is an antiseptic in 
the proper sense of the word, i.¢., whether on 
exposing the organisms to this su ce in a 
solution of definite strength, and fora definite 
period, the organisms become afterwards incapa- 
citated from growing or multiplying ; or still more, 
whether or not the substance is a germicide, i.e., 
is capable of altogether annihilating the life of the 
organisms: these are questions which require 
special attention, and represent a wide and rich 
field of inquiry; but, as far as I can see, it has 
received only in very few instances due attention.” 


Origin of Cultivated Plants. By Alphonse de 
Candolle. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) The 
publishers of the ‘International Scientific 
Series ’” have done well in a. before the 
English public this work of the illustrious Swiss 
botanist. The distribution of plants is a sub- 
ject which M. de Candolle has made especiall 

is own, and there is no more interesting branc 

of it than that of the origin of those plants 
which are grown by man for his use. Some of 
these have been cultivated from time im- 
memorial, and are not now known to grow in a 
wild state in any part of the globe. This is the 
case, among others, with the wheat, date-palm, 
haricot-bean, mango, and maize; and the 
problem arises, whether they have died out as 
native plants, or whether the forms in which 
we know them are, so to speak, artificial species, 
the result of cultivation or of cross breeding. 
M. de Candolle classifies cultivated plants under 
those cultivated for (1) their subterranean parts, 
roots, tubers, or bulbs; (2) their stems or 
leaves ; (3) their flowers or the organs which 
envelop them ; ®) their fruits; and (5) their 
seeds. We could have wished a more natural 
or convenient arrangement, say, according to 
the use (for food, clothing, &c.) to which the 
cultivated plant is applied, or according to the 
natural order to which the plant belongs— 
grouping them according to the nature 
of their use to man, or according to their 
actual affinity. But, setting aside this objection, 
the book is a storehouse of information on a 
most interesting subject. Perhaps what will 
most strike the casual reader is the great 
number of plants that have been brought under 
cultivation for some other purpose than mere 
ornament in different parts of the world; 
something like 250 species are here mentioned. 
Of these, excluding species of American origin, 
only about sixty are known to have been in- 
troduced within the last 2000 years. Asregards 
changes brought about by cultivation, M. de 
Candolle, who has paid great attention to this 
subject, remarks that he has never, in a single 
instance, seen any indication of a power of 
acclimatisation or adaptation to cold. 





On Gastro-intestinal Mycosis caused by the 
Smaller Fungi or Moulds. By J. Brendon 
Curgenven. (British Medical Association.) This 
monograph is a very careful and concise study 
of a Te case of what was, & tly, mould 
poisoning, which fell under Mr. Curgenven’s 
observation—an opportunity of which he has 
made a good and suggestive use. Thelittle his- 
tory is a very simple one, and, perhaps, in a less 

ve way, not uncommon. A delicate lady is, 
or a week or two, languid and headachy, rests 
mostly in a drawing-room full of cut flowers 
and shrubs, hyacinths in glasses, and plants in 

ts. The tendance of the mistress is with- 

wn, flowers and water remain unrenewed, 
the room is imperfectly aired, and then follow 
decay, mouldiness, foul water (‘‘ when — 
out, it filled two buckets! ”’), and probably an 
air strewn with mould spores and other offences. 
Then comes a sudden seizure of faintness, 
vomiting, general enervation, and collapse— 
symptoms very like those of false-mushroom 
or muscarinic poisoning. The patient could 
not be removed from the fatal room for some 
days, and five persons in attendance on her 
there suffered, more or less, in the same way. 
Per contra, the rest of the household kept well. 
The mycelium and spores of a fungus were 
found in the urine, but Mr. Curgenven has not 
identified them with any of the drawing-room 
moulds ; and i Agen not do pA thee common 
or septic mo may possi y become ific 
and pathogetle moulds in the ting body. 
There is no proof of any such transformation. 
Gaffky, Koch, and Leber have reduced that to 
a mere guess, for the —— Perhaps, too, 
Mr. Curgenven is too hasty in naming Peni- 
cillium or Aspergillus glaucus as probable 
causes of the poisoning, for no Penicillium has 
ever been shown to be pathogenic, and Lieb- 
theim has proved that Aspergillus glaucus does 
not produce mycosis in rabbits. Still, our 
author has nearly, if not quite, made good his 
main point, and it is only a pity that the very 
fungus of the urine was not searched for and 
found among the putrifying miscellanies of the 
drawing-room. 

A Course of Instruction in Zootomy (Vertebrata). 
By T. Jeffery Parker, Professor of Biology in 
the University of Otago, New Zealand. (Mac- 
millan.) This ought to be a good book, and it 
really is worthy of much commendation, for it 
is written by a very earnest student of anatomy 
who was associated for a long time with Prof. 
Huxley at South Kensington, and who is, 
moreover, the son of the greatest osteologist of 
this country. Prof. Parker’s training has been 
singularly careful, and therefore the scientific 
world has reason to expect a good teaching 
book from him. Well placed in a young Univer- 
sity, not having the distractions of a medical 
life, like his father, and not being overwhelmed 
with lecturing, our young author has indeed a 
rare opportunity of producing practical and 
useful books. This is essentially a teaching 
book, prepared with great care, and Huxleyian 
in its system and lucidity. It consists of six 
essays on the general and special anatomy of 
as many selected types of Vertebrata—the 
Lamprey, Skate, , Lizard, Pigeon, and 
Rabbit. Any young student who will follow 
the directions, so clearly and carefully given, 
should be able to pass on to original research 
and to dissect, draw, and compare with excel- 
lent results. The details of the anatomy of 
the rabbit are admirably given in this book, 
and there are some new points stated, which 
are worthy of the consideration of established 
anatomists, re A as the rodentia are so 
interesting to the philosophical biologist. Alto- 
gether there are seventy-two capital diagrams, 
well and clearly drawn, the Scoming being 
distinct and the references easily made. There 
is also a useful list of references, and a good 
index. It is not Prof. Parker’s fault that 
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anatomy should be so encumbered with techni- 
cal terms and terribly long names. The 
creation of this terminology dates back, it is 
true, to the days of the classical anatomists ; 
but additions, of which those ancients certainly 
would not be proud, have been made during 
the darkest ages, and it is notorious that one of 
the roads to a certain class of modern fame is 
ved with ugly combinations of Greek roots. 
t really is most laughable how some naturalists 
have been tolerated who have thrown about 
the Greek dictio on every possible occasion. 
Plain English is i iy bol than indiffer- 
ent Greek and clumsy Latin. We cordially 
recommend this Zootomy to students. 


The Evolution of Morbid Germs: a Contribu- 
tion to Transcendental Pathology. By K. W. 
Millican. (H. K. Lewis.) An illness may 
begin like enteric fever, in its course simulate 
typhus and diphtheria, and end like small-pox. 
In this and other cases of specific disease, no 
trace of contagion may be found after the most 
careful scrutiny and search. They appear to 
originate de novo. In a village epidemic, sore 
throat, scarlet fever, and diphtheria may shade 
into one another. There may be medley, non- 
descript cases. Diphtheria may appear to trans- 
mit searles fever, and conversely. Again, out 
of the same insanitary conditions, and, to all 
appearance, from the very same source of 
contagion, there may spring diverse specific 

i —e.g., diphtheria and typhoid, scarlet 
and puerperal fever. How are these anomalous 
phenomena of variable transmission, differen- 
tiation in the same epidemic locus, and simul- 
taneous or successive commixture or confusion 
of disease-types in the same case, to be ex- 
plained in consistency with the germ theory of 
—_ diseases? This is the question which 

r. Millican proposes to answer. He takes 
these and such like exceptions to the empirical 
law, that like contagious diseases breed their 
like, and seeks to find in them a strong con- 
firmation of the germ theory, and in the germ 
theory their most probable, if not their only 
possible, explanation. And obviously, if micro- 
organisms constitute the specific contagia in 
such diseases, the Darwinian doctrine of the 
origin and variation of species will apply to 
them, as to all other living things; and as they 
arise and change, so, of course, will the diseases 
they effect. As the author says, this is “just 
what we ought to expect.” But our expecta- 
tion will depend on our assumption of the 
truth of the germ theory, which would be 
rather gratuitous, if that theory had no further 
ground and verification than he seems to think, 
when he says (p. 47): ‘The idea of specific 
pathogenic bacteria is really the result of the 
idea of specific diseases, and has not arisen 
from any specific morphological characters.” 
This may be, solong as the germ theory re- 
mains an idea in a ‘‘ transcendental pathology ” ; 
but as soon as it becomes fact in any particular 
Case, it is so because there has been a thorough 
experimental verification through microscopic 
discovery and delineation of morphological 
characteristics, pure culture, inoculation, and, 
lastly, morphological identification. And only 
by some application of this same method of 
verification can Dr. Millican’s ideal coro. 
become fact of science. Meantime, his boo 
18 an interesting elaboration of a hypothesis 
that has often been suggested in outline, and 
can scarcely fail to force itself on any mind 
that has already accepted Darwin and the germ 
theory. To such it is almost a cokpmenainae, 
nearly certain, but quite abstract and blank. The 
book is just that blank certainty filled in with 
ingenious and more or less probable guess- 
work. It is doubtful, however, whether this 
kind of mainly imaginative embodiment makes 
the hypothesis more of a “ working” one, and 
at all events we are no nearer verified fact at 
the end of the book than at the beginning. 





The “transcendental” line is not the true, 
fruitful line of research in pathology. While 
the book is open to these strictures on its lack 
of freshness and helpfulness, it will form a 
handy compendium of information and opinion 
on the correlation and convertibility of diseases. 
The author has gathered together into a small 
space the observations of Hueber, Stokes, Play- 
fair, Biichner, Pasteur, Virchow, and others 
+ and small, and thus done a service to the 
usy practitioner and over-burdened student. 
But, in forming this consensus, there has occa- 
sionally been some want of discrimination, and 
it must be read with care. For instance, on 
p- 15, Bacillus malariae is spoken of with as- 
surance as the cause of malarial fever, which is 
by no means well ascertained ; and on pp. 60-1, 
Biichner’s conversion of hay-bacillus into an- 
thrax-bacillus, and Grawitz’s of a septic as- 
pergillus into a pathogenic are accepted, when 
these results have been for some time entirely 
discredited. Again, Dr. Millican, following 
Grawitz and others, supposes Immunity ‘to 
consist in an alteration in the character of the 
ultimate tissue cells, consequent on their supre- 
macy in the struggle with the bacterian invaders 
for oxygen and other needful materials.”” There 
is nothing to show for this explanation in the 
experience of the laboratory. It is entirely 
‘*transcendental,” and passes over Klebs’ 
simpler and more likely ‘‘ antidote theory of 
immunity”; but it falls in with the author’s 
other Darwinian speculations. All that is 
brought forward against the notion of per- 
manently rigid types of disease, and immuta- 
ble species of disease germs, is excellent. In- 
stability of type and variability of species is a 
a of his hypothesis and plainly a 
irect inference from the general Darwinian 
doctrine. In this connection, there is one 
golden sentence from Dr. Hughlings Jackson, 
invaluable as a warning. ‘‘They [medical 
men] have been taught to study cases as the 
symptoms show approaches to certain clinical 
standards, and not as they show departures 
from healthy states.” Such ‘‘ standards,” made 
too simple and strict for Nature’s ways, are in 
fact “Taols of the Tribe.” In judging of the 
aise gy of the author’s hypothesis as a 
ypothesis, it will be well to remember the 
rapidity with which generation succeeds gen- 
eration among micro-organisms; so that a 
month of bacterial life may be no less than 
60,000 years of the life of man, and may allow 
ample time for specific variation. 


Diseases of Field and Garden Crops. By 
Worthington G. Smith. (Macmillan.) This is a 
very useful account of the more important diseases 
which attack our crops. Mr. Smith has directed 
his attention chiefly, though not entirely, to the 
disease caused by the ravages of fungus parasites, 
including the clover mildew, the blight and 
smut of potatoes, as well as several other 
maladies to which this unfortunate vegetable is 
subject; the mildew, smut and mould of 
onions; the mildew and club-root of turnips 
and cabbages; the borage blight, the mildew, 
smut, bunt, and rust of wheat; the ergot of 
rye; the mildew of vetches, and others. In 
addition to these, there is also a description of 
some of the diseases caused by nematoid worms, 
and a very good account, with excellent illustra- 
tions, of the parasitism of the clover dodder. 
Itseems strange that Mr. Smith, with his wide 
knowledge of fungi, should still entertain a 
doubt of a fact so well established as the 
identity of the fungus of the barberry-blight, 
Aecidium Berberidis, with the mildew of corn, 
Puccinia graminis, 

WE have on our table :—How to Foretell the 
Weather with the Pocket Spectroscope, by F. W. 
Cory, with ten illustrations (Chatto & Windus) ; 
Six Introductory Lectures, delivered in the 
Medical Department of the Owens College, 
with a preface by Prof. A. Gamgee (Man- 





chester: Cornish); Celestial Motions: a Hand- 
book of Astronomy, by William Thynne Lynn 
Stanford); London Water Supply: Report by 

illiam Crookes, William Odling, and & Mey- 
mott Tidy; The Development Theory: a Brief 
Statement for General Readers, by Joseph Y. 
Bergen and Fanny D. Bergen (Boston, U.S. : 
Lee & Shepard); Nerves and Nerve Troubles, by 
J. Mortimer Granville Ned . H. Allen); The 
Wonderland of Evolution, by Albert and George 
Gresswell (Field & Tuer); The Dynamo: How 
made and How Used, a Book for Amateurs, 
by 8. R. Bottone (Sonnenschein) ; The Natural- 
ist’s Library, vol. 1, Legs and Wings, by Theo- 
dore Wood (Leeds: Fletcher); The Universe of 
Suns, and other Science Gleanings, by R. A. 
Proctor (Chatto & Windus). 


WE have also received the following New 
Editions :—The Student's Elements of Geology, 
by Sir Charles Lyell, Fourth Edition, Revised 
and Corrected by P. M. Duncan Seemge | 
Magnetism and Electricity, by F. Guthrie, with 
Supplementary Chapter by C. V. Boys, New 
— Revised Edition Sayer A Treatise on 
Arithmetic, by J. Hamblin Smith, Ninth Edition 
(Rivingtons); An Elementary Treatise on Conic 
Sections, by G. H. Puckle, Fifth Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged (Macmillan); The New 
Chemistry, by Josiah Parsons Cooke, Eighth 
Edition, Remodelled and Enlarged (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.); An Introduction to Geo- 
metry, for the Use of Beginners, by John 
Walmsley, New Edition, Corrected and Im- 

roved (Hodgson); Advanced Rigid Dynamics, 
- E. J. Routh, Fourth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged (Macmillan); Algebra, Part IIL., by 
E. J. Gross, Third Edition (Rivingtons); The 
Text of Euclid’s Elements, Book I., Uniformly 
and Systematically Arranged, by J. Dallin 
Paul (Bell); O’Gorman’s a og Calculator, 
Twenty-sixth Edition, Carefully Revised by C. 
Norris (Crosby Lockwood & Co.); Nature’s 
Hygiene, by C. T. Kingzett, Second Edition 
(Baillitre, Tindal, & Cox. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘‘ THE EMPIRE OF THE HITTITES.” 
Lincoln’s Inn: Dec. 20, 1884. 

After a careful review of all accessible evi- 
dence, and repeated examination of the curious 
monuments in the British Museum, I have 
come to the conclusion, which I hope to prove 
at length elsewhere, that the bold hypothesis 
enunciated in the Rev. Dr. Wright’s recent work 
has no sufficient basis in established facts. And 
as for translating the inscriptions from Himah, 
and Jirbas or Jerabis (but not Jerablus, as Mr. 
Tyler spells the name after old Maundrell), I 
must affirm that all we know at present is the 
phonetic values of two characters whose mean- 
ing remains undetermined, and the meaning of 
two other characters whose phonetic values 
have still to be ascertained. These results, such 
as they are, we get from the so-called boss (or 
pommel or seal) of a prince who is called in 
the Assyrian ‘'argitimme sar mat Ermé, or 
Zumé, or even al Mé, in English, ‘‘Tarqutimme, 
king of the land of Erme,” or ‘‘ Zume,” or 
‘King of the land of the city of Me.” Targi 
appears to be represented in the unknown 
script, within the cuneiform, by a horse’s head, 
as Dr. Mordtmann declared the symbol to be ; 
not a goat’s head, as later theorists have 
assumed, The horse’s head may also be seen 
on the inscriptions from Jirbdés, which shows 
that Mr. Tyler is not quite correct in stating 
that the horse is unrepresented on the monu- 
ments. If Jarhw in Yarhalara is a dialectic 
variant of Targi, as it may be, I would com- 
pare with both the Biblical Terah (archaic 
Tarhu), who, according to the tradition, was an 
idolater (Josh. xxiv. 2), and whose name may 
be that of his deity, the meaning assigned in 
the lexicons being obviously irrelevant. 
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The character apparently answering to -timme 
(i.e., dimé), the second half of the prince’s 
name probably bore the meaning suggested by 
Mr. Tyler. Mr. Wright’s protest against any 
such assumptions is surprising, inasmuch as 
both the Assyrian cuneiform and the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic writing present characters of the 
kind, which nobody thinks of disputing; and, 
if we may trust the testimony of the plates in 
Texier, similar things occur in the sculptures at 
Boghaz Keui. 

We do not know what were the Cilician (?) 
words for ‘‘king” and “country”; and the 
last two signs in this brief inscription, which 
appear to stand for the name of the land or 
people ruled by Tarqutimme, cannot have their 

honetic values assigned with certainty, (1) 

cause, as shown above, the Assyrian 
equivalent is ambiguous; and (2) because, 
even if it were established that Ermé or 
Ziimé was right, we could not be sure that 
the second unknown sign was not a mere pho- 
netic suffix (—2), instead of a complete half of 
the entire name. Lastly, I will ask how, with 
Tarkondémos in the Greek, and Tarqiitimme in 
the Assyrian transcription of the royal name, 
can we suppose ourselves equal to the task of 
exactly determining its pronunciation in the 
native Cilician? Yet this will have to be done 
before it can be said with strict truth that we 
know the sounds represented by these two cha- 
racters (always supposing that the inscription 
before and behind the effigies is really a dupli- 
cate in sense of the cuneiform which surrounds 
it, which may be more likely than not, and yet 
cannot be called certain in the actual state of 
our knowledge or ignorance), 

Such, it seems to me, is the net result of the 
attempts of decipherers thus far. Everything 
beyond belongs to the region of Nephelococ- 
cygia. C. J. Bau. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE quinquennial prize offered by the Bel- 
gian Government for researches in mathematical 
and physical science has been awarded to Prof. 
Le Paige of the University of Liége, for his 
investigations in higher geometry, and especially 
for those relating to lines and surfaces of the 
third order. 


THE first part of Baron von Richtofen’s 
Geological Atlas of China has just been issued. 
This atlas will form a companion to the author’s 
great work on China, the first volume of which 
appeared in 1877, The maps in the atlas are 
on a scale of 1 to 750,000, and are produced 
in duplicate, one copy being purely orographical, 
while the other shows in detail the geological 
structure of the country. The first instalment, 
which has just been issued by Reimer in Berlin, 
is devoted to Northern China. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE Bibliotheca Indica is making steady pro- 
gress, its last number being No. 520. It is true, 
no doubt, that several texts cannot be looked 
upon as anything but reprints, and not even 
always accurate reprints of MSS.; but even 
thus this collection has become almost indis- 
pensable to all Oriental students. The Sanskrit 
series, in particular, is growing rapidly. We 
have just received a new number of the 
Nitisira, or the Elements of Polity; of 
Prof. Garbe’s careful edition of Apastamba’s 
Srauta-Sfiitras; of the endless Katurvarga- 
Kinlimani; and of the very creditable trans- 
lation of the Kathfsarit-sigara, by Mr. 
Tawney. We learn from the Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, August 1884, that 
the following works have been accepted for 
eee :—(1) the Nyiya Viartika, quoted 
y Subardhu, and therefore of about the seventh 





century A.D., a work on Nyfya philosophy ; 
(2) the Tantra-Vartika, a work on the Mimansa 
philosophy ; (3) the Kala-viveka, or appropriate 
times for religious ceremonies, by Gimita- 
vahana, the author of the Daya-bhiga; (33 
the Vivida-Ratnékara, a digest of laws; (5 
the smaller Commentaries on the Vedanta- 
Sfitras; (6) the Matsya-Purina; (7) the Kosha- 
Madhaviya ; @) the Yogini-Tantra, a histo 
of Assam and Kfich Bihar; (9) the Narada- 
Smriti, with a commentary; (10) the Sva- 
yambhu-Purina, a Buddhist History of Nepal ; 
(11) the Ashtasthasrika Pragfié Paramité, a 
work on Buddhist Metaphysics. Of Persian 
texts soon to be published the most important 
are: the Safar-naimah, a history of Timfir; the 
Tarikhi Firfiz Shahi, another history of Timur ; 
an English translation of the Muntakhab ut 
Tiwirikh, by Badiont; the Tégil-Maasir, b 

Hasan Nizimi; the Tarikh i Wasraf; the 

i Timfiri, &c. 








MEETINGS. OF SOCIETIES. 
Society or Antiquaries.—(Thursday, Dec. 11.) 


Mr. Fresurt1etp in the Chair.—Mr. Everard Green 
contributed a paper on the words ‘‘ O Sapientia,”’ 
which occur in the Calendar of the Book of Common 
Prayer against December 16. This is one of the 
Antiphonae Majores, all of which commence with 
**Q,”? which were introduced into the Service of 
the Church before 804, a.v. In monasteries and 
colleges, where the antiphones were assigned to 
different members, ‘‘O Sapientia’”’ was sung by 
the most important person —-~ g-, by the 
abbot in an abbey, or the dean in a collegiate 
chapel. A certain fitness was observed in the 
distribution of the remaining antiphones, ‘‘O 
radix Jesse’’ being, in some places, assigned tu 
the hortulanus, and ‘*O Olavis David’’ to the 
cellarer. In the revised breviary introduced under 
Pope Clement VII., ‘‘O Sapientia’’ was omitted, 
but it was restored by his successors. The titles 
of the other antiphones are absent from the 
English Prayer-book. Mr. Freshfield suggested 
that the insertion of ‘‘O Sapientia ’’ in the prayer- 
book of Queen Elizabeth (it having been omitted 
in the ee of Henry VIII., and the prayer- 
books of Edward VI.) was because the judges com- 
menced to sit in Guildhall on that day.—Mr. Geo. 
Lambert exhibited traces of the Corporation seals of 
Pembroke and photographs of those of Haverford- 
west and Tenby. The Pembroke trace bears the 
arms of Charles I. and the date 1632, while that of 
Tenby is nearly as old, having on it a ship, the 
cross of St. George, the arms of the Common- 
wealth, and a seeded rose for York and Lancaster.— 
Mr. J. P. Earwaker exhibited some deeds and 
seals, including a manumission of serfs by Clem- 
encia, widow of Ranulf Blundevill, Earl of Chester, 
by which the serfs are bound to pay 1d. a-year to 
the church ; a deed of Queen Philippa, of Hainault, 
granting land in High Peak to Ralph de Hispania, 
with her seal representing a queen crowned holding 
a fleur-de-lis, on the canopy are the shields of the 
arms of England and Hainault, and also a device 
of a four bodied lion with one head; and a seal of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Edward VI. for 
the Deanery of Macclesfield, appended to the 
probate of a will. This differs from other known 
4 used for the same purpose, being round, not 
oval. 


Roya Socrery or Lirerature.—( Wednesday, 
December 17.) 

JoserH Haynes, Esq., in the Chair.—Mr. R. N. 
Cust, hon. secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
—_ an account of a trip to the regions of the 

idnight Sun, at the North Cape, Norway, which 
he had accomplished in June last, the only period 
of the year when it is feasible. In the course of 
his paper, Mr. Cust pointed out the facility, 
cheapness and comfort of the route from Hull to 
Trondhjem, from which place four excursionist 
steamers start, at the interval of three days, for the 
North Cape and back, accomplishing this trip in 
eight days. He described the great beauty of the 
scenery, the glaciers and the islands, seen, as he 
saw them, under the advantages of faultless 
weather and smooth water. At the North Cape, 





. 


he added, there is a good climb of about on® 
thousand feet through snow to the summit, wher® 
the a s the : fr ee hoto; 

hed. The sun ai dnight was ing a 
sbout, thirteen, above the horizon. — A‘ 
the close of the paper an interesting discussion 
took place, in wi Sir John Hay, Mr. Seton 
Karr, Mr. Long, Mr. Highton, and others joined. 


TY | Royat Hisrorrcat Socrery.—(Zhursday, Dec. 18.) 


Mr. Suenton in the Chair.—The following were 
elected Fellows :—Prof. John Ferguson, Revs. 
J. Franck Bright and W. Cunningham, and Messrs. 
J. Bass M r, A. R. Ropes, Evelyn Shuck- 
burgh, J. R. Tanner, J.S. Whatton, W. Edmunds, 
F. i. Hewitt, G. L. Mullins, H. Parker, I. Pavlo- 
vitch, A. J. Silvers, 8. de C. ee and J. H. 
Wurtzburg.—Mr. R. Walker @ paper on 
‘* Fiji: its Peoples, Traditions, and Cus ‘uae 
discussion followed. 





FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed, Everyone Cp et yn al 








The Pictorial Press, its Origin and Progress. 
By Mason Jackson. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


In these days of exact historical criticism, 
when scientific accuracy and method are 
carried into all branches of research, we are, 
perhaps, inclined to be too resentful of books 
dealing with historical matters in an uncritical 
manner. Sucha work is the volume before 
us. The subject is of great interest, and as 
yet has never been treated in an exhaustive 
manner. We have histories of woodcutting, 
and histories of literature, professing more or 
less completeness. The rise and develop- 
ment of the periodical press has not 
passed unnoticed, but no one has devoted 
himself to a careful examination of those 
interesting relics’ of the past, the illustrated 
pamphlets, broadsides, and so forth, which 
issued in numbers from the printing press 
after the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
or even from an earlier date. The period of 
the Reformation, especially in Germany, pro- 
duced a great multitude of such illustrated 
pamphlets. In England they did not appear 
in any quantity till some decades later. We 
had hoped that Mr. Jackson’s work would 
prove to be a fairly complete account of the 
history of these things. The title seems to 
embrace the whole subject, and suggests no 
geographical limitations. The only part of 
the subject, however, which our author treats 
is the origin and growth in England of what 
may be described as pictorial journalism. 
The volume produced can never take a place 
among standard books of reference. It does 
not, in fact, aim to do so. Few, if any, 
references are given or authorities quoted. 
The student who turns to this volume will 
not find himself assisted to pass on through it 
to such other works as may enable him to 
follow out the subject further for himself. 
Moreover, no attempt is made at exhaustive 
treatment. Broadsides are noted or omi 
very much at random, according to the 
author’s fortune in coming across them. We 
are not told where specimens of those referred 
to can be seen, and they are sometimes very 
insufficiently described. 

The author has, however, a weighty an- 
swer to all this fault-finding. His intention, 
he will say, was not to write a book for 
students of the history of art and printing, but 
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to make the subject interesting to the larger 
sphere of intelligent readers, who will have 
no desire to start on a voyage of dis- 
covery by themselves, but, having accepted 
his guidance, will be satisfied with the per- 
sonally conducted tour he takes them. In 
truth we fear the tendency of modern study is 
unfairly hard upon such work as this. All 
men are not students, and a certain degree of 
exhaustiveness and accuracy is sufficient for 
the larger number. Popular works of this 
kind are very much needed in many branches 
of study and in none more than bibliography. 
That science, indeed, threatens to perish from 
lack of popular support, owing to the evil 
name for dryness which has been earned for it 
by its votaries. Mr. Jackson’s book is neither 
dry nor dull; all we complain of is that, 
without altering its character, a few accurate 
footnotes and a carefully compiled list or two 
at the end would have made it a most useful 
and still popular work. An accurate historian 
of the subject would have adopted a somewhat 
different treatment. He would have paid more 
attention to locality and to the printers and 
publishers of the various fly-sheets and pam- 
phlets he referred to. Mr. Jackson has fore- 
seen that the ordinary reader will be interested 
rather in the matter of early tracts and pam- 
phlets than in their origin. He is, we pre- 
sume, a journalist writing about journalism. 
He has selected those papers in which the 
comic or extraordinary element is most pro- 
nounced, and has given long quotations from 
the text, and many reproductions of the 
illustrations, These quotations and repro- 
ductions form the valuable part of the 
book, for of genuine history linking them 
together there is very little. We are told 
something about the events of the time which 
the sheets were to illustrate, but our attention 
is seldom directed either to the progress or 
decline of the art of illustration. 

The earliest chapters are the least complete, 
but as we advance in the book the informa- 
tion is more interesting and thorough. We 
ought to have been told more about the anti- 
witch mania—that remarkable post-Reforma- 
tion fury wherein so many poor nameless folk 
were done to death. The publications quoted 
that do refer to it are, however, of great 
interest. The best of the early chapters is 
that devoted to the Civil War, and doubtless 
it will be full of interest and novel informa- 
tion to many intelligent readers. However 
well known the leading events of those days 
may be, the side-lights thrown upon them by 
rude contemporary pictures cannot fail to be 
instructive. It was at this time that the 
first frequently illustrated newspaper, The 
Mercurius Civieus, London's Intelligencer, 
began to appear. The woodcuts it contained 
were of the rudest. Already for many years 
newspapers had been published, and one 
entitled the Weekly News had, on certain 
occasions, presented its readers with a wood- 
cut ; but to the Mercurius Civicus belongs the 
honour of being the first really illustrated 
paper. Its example was not long in being 
followed during those stirring days, and so, 
from one source or another, woodcuts can be 
brought together illustrative of many of the 
more important events. Curiously enough 
the most tragically interesting events of all, 
the Trial and Beheading of Charles I., were 
almost passed over by the woodeutters of the 


period. Mr. Jackson has only “met with 
two very rough woodcuts professing to repre- 
sent the execution. One is contained in the 
Confession of Richard Brandon, the Hang- 
man, and the other forms half of a woodcut 
frontispiece to a broadside describing the 
execution of the Regicides.” After the Civil 
War, the newspapers it had called into 
existence ceased to appear. The Mercurius 
Democritus—the Punch of the seventeenth 
century—continued to satirise men and things 
with the course humour characteristic of 
the period; but, as a rule, a strict censor- 
ship was applied, and so conditions were en- 
tirely unfavourable to the development of 
journalism. Pamphlets and broadsides were 
tolerably numerous ; regular newspapers 
were few. Broadsides were often illus- 
trated with etchings or engravings, of 
which some possessed much merit. Such, 
for example, is WHollar’s etching of the 
Hollow Tree at Hampstead, embellishing a 
broadside of 1654, and tolerably reproduced 
by Mr. Jackson. The reign of Charles II. 
was not marked by much increase of journal- 
istic activity. Plenty of strange portents, 
wonderful abortions, and horrible murders 
and executions were put into print, and illus- 
trated for the delectation of the marvel-loving 
readers of those days; and our complaint 
against Mr. Jackson on this score is not that 
he gives us too little of such things, but too 
much. He quotes tolerably full descriptions 
of a great many direful deeds, and it is to be 
feared that parts of his book will appeal more 
strongly to readers of police news than to any 
other class. Of course, this side of ancient 
journalistic literature is too important to be 
passed over in silence; but it might have 
been touched more slightly; more attention 
might have been given to the curious and 
less to the horrible. 

It was the Revolution that gave freedom to 
journalism. The censorship of the press 
ceased in 1695, and several periodical publica- 
tions immediately appeared. Just at this 
time the art of woodcutting was at its lowest 
ebb; and so, at the end of the seventeenth 
century, illustrations in newspapers became 
both rare and bad. The eighteenth century 
saw a great increase in the number and excel- 
lence of caricatures. The trial of Sacheverell 
produced a great many, and the South Sea 
Bubble was even morely wildly lampooned. 
Papers now began to appear in ever-increasing 
numbers, and some of them, such as the well- 
known Grub Street Journal, published illus- 
trations from time to time. The best illustra- 
tions, however, continued to be copper-plate 
engravings; but, as they involved two print- 
ings, the engraving and letterpress being on 
the same page, it was impossible for much 
advance to be made till they were discarded. 
The Daily Post of 1740 was one of the first 
daily papers to give illustrations of current 
events. During the central ten years of the 
eighteenth century newspapers seem to have 
published no illustrations whatever. The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, started in 1731, had 
an occasional engraving or woodcut, but none 
of any merit. It was not till after the revival 
of woodcutting by Bewick that the Observer — 
“the pioneer of modern illustrated journalism’”’ 
—made its first appearance (Sunday, Decem- 
ber 4, 1791). That paper, abandoning en- 





graving, availed itself of the art of the 


—— 


woodcutter, and so did the Zimes in the early 
years of the present century. 

The remaining 140 pages of Mr. Jackson’s 
book are devoted to an account of the illus- 
trated papers of our own day. The life and 
adventures of the ‘ special artist’? and “ our 
own correspondent” are described, and this 
is the most readable part of the book. Mr. 
Jackson’s references, in earlier chapters, to 
what the “special artist”? would have done 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are 
rather annoying, and we always wish he 
would keep that most useful person in his 
right place and century, and not regard the 
whole history of an interesting art from so 
meagre a point of view. But when he comes 
to the modern development of illustrated 
journalism, we are ready to welcome what he 
has to tell us about the experiences of the 
* artist correspondent’ in following his 
adventurous avocation. One half of the 
world knows nothing about the life of the 
other half, and stay-at-home people will read 
with interest about the origin of the prints 
they are accustomed to glance at every week 
with little suspicion of the bravery and en- 
durance to which many of them owe their 
existence. The history of the Illustrated 
London News is very fully given and will be 
read with interest, more especially that part 
of it which describes the method whereby so 
many large woodcuts can be produced in so 
little time. The subdivision of the block of 
wood and the working of the different parts 
by separate hands, although a fact perfectly 
discoverable by a careful inspection of any 
print from a block produced in that manner, 
is probably not understood by the majority of 
people. Photography is now rapidly invading 
the woodcutter’s territory and has produced 
and will continue to produce great changes in 
the methods of the art. It has already altered 
the style of the best work, as an inspection of 
the pages of the J/lustrated London News 
itself will show. The last chapter is a brief 
and very faulty sketch of the development of 
the art of woodcutting from the earliest days. 
‘“‘Some of the chapters of this book,” says 
the author, “‘were published a few years ago 
in the Illustrated London News.” The jour- 
nalistic tone of the volume is thus accounted 
for. To readers who like to have their 
information supplied to them in a light and 
easily digestible form Mr. Jackson’s book may 
be commended. It has many grave faults, 
but is certainly readable, open it where you 
will. The Graphic, by the bye, is dismissed 
in seven lines with the compliment that its 
“ printing and general get-wp are excellent, 
and it has earned for itself a wide popularity.” 
Punch is hardly mentioned. 

W. M. Conway. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


LEE’S ‘‘ STRATFORD-ON-AVON.” 


London: Dec. 12, 1884, 
While thanking Mr. Robinson for his very 
appreciative notice of my account of Stratford- 
on-Avon, may I gently protest against his 
parenthetical observation that the book proves 
me to be none too well acquainted with Shaks- 

pere’s poems? It was my endeavour in writin 

the book to treat solely of undoubted facts, an 
to avoid those disputable and perilous inferences 
in which writers on Shaksperian subjects are 
wont to indulge. My quotations from Shaks- 
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pere’s works were therefore confined to pas- 
sages whose text indeed not the most literal- 
minded reader would be likely to question. 
They are very few in number, and will not, I 
trust, be assumed to mark the limits of my 
acquaintance with the works whence they are 
drawn. I have, moreover, not wholly neglected 
the poems. On page 58 I have pressed ‘‘ Venus 
and Adonis” into my service with quite excep- 
tional boldness, and on page 68 I have made 
free with a sonnet. 

I should like to add that the volume is 
indebted to the kindness of my friend Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps for the ground-plan of 
Stratford of 1759. As is stated on page 37, it 
was reproduced, with his permission, from his 
invaluable History of New Place. 

Srpney L. LEE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL “finds” of some interest 
are still being made in the neighbourhood of 
Martigny. In the first week of December a 
subterranean Roman stove was unearthed, The 
coins which have been discovered prove, what 
had already been conjectured, that the original 
building, supposed to be a Pagan temple, had 
been broken down, and re-erected for Christian 
worship about the year 347. 


PRINCE TORLONIA’S museum of Greek art at 
the Villa Albani, Rome, will be opened early in 
1885. 

Mr. Ferrx MoscuerEes, who has returned 


from England to New York, exhibited at the | 


December meeting of the Century Club his 
portraits of Mr. Robert Browning and Mr. 
H. M. Stanley. 

Pror. NEwTon will deliver at University 
College during the coming term a course of six 
lectures on Greek inscriptions, commencing on 
January 9, The text-books used will be Di- 
tenberger, Sylloge Inscriptt. Graecc., Lips. 1883, 
and Hicks, Manual of Greek Inscriptions. 


THE Manchester Literary Club has published 
a pamphlet, by Mr. J. H. Nodal, entitled Art 
in Lancashire and Cheshire: a List of Deceased 
Artists, with Brief Biographical Notices. Mr. 
Nodal’s enumeration of artists connected by 
birth or residence with the two Palatine coun- 
ties extends to over 300 names, many of which 
will be recognised as possessing more than a 
merely local celebrity. 


Mr. F, SEryMourR HADEN has promised to 
present to the Art Gallery at Derby (of which 
town he is a native) a collection of his etchings, 
and also to lend to the same institution the set 
which now adorn his own house. 


Mr. J. PARKER Norris, of Philadelphia, 
proposes to publish, by subscription, a limited 
edition of his work on The Portraits of Shak- 
spere, illustrated by twenty grey reproduc- 
tions of engravings selected from Mr. Norris's 
fine collection of engraved portraits of Shak- 
spere, and also by out twelve engravings on 
wood. Thirty-one —— and monuments of 
Shakspere will be fully and carefully described, 
and all that is known concerning them will be 
collected in this volume. The work will con- 
tuin much new matter, not heretofore printed 
in book form. The edition will be limited to 
500 copies. 








THE STAGE. 


THE theatrical Christmas, like Mr. Dickens’ 
Sunday, may properly be considered under 


‘*two heads.” There is, first, the production of 
pantomime incidental to the season, and second, 
the production, more or less in honour of the 
period, of pieces which have no real connection 
with Christmas. Of pantomime there is to be 








but very little this year; indeed, among fre- 
quented quarters of the town this entertainment 
only shows itself at Drury Lane, where Mr. 
Harris—representing in the theatrical world 
the fat kine which swallowed up the lean kine 
—gives us a gigantic entertainment based upon 
the legend of Dick Whittington. The perfor 
mances of ‘‘As You Like It” at the St. James’s 
will hardly be given during the holidays, 
though the last nights of the ‘‘ Ironmaster” 


are announced. At the Princes and the Olympic | Pp 


everything will change places, as in the season- 
able game of “‘ family coach.” ‘‘ Called Back,” 
with the original company, will be transported 
from Coventry Street to Wych Street; while 
“Twins,” with its interpreters, will move in 
the opposite direction. But ‘‘ Twins” cannot 
lon Bid the boards of the Princes, for at the 
earliest possible date there will there be brought 
out Mr. Carr’s adaptation of ‘‘La Princesse 
Georges” of Dumas fils. In it Mrs. Langtry 
will perform the most important part she has 
yet X swe in London, and we may add that, as 
for the piece itself, it must already have exer- 
cised the ingenuity and dexterity of the adapter 
to fit it for the taste of an everyday English 
audience. Mdlle. Desclée was the original 
interpreter of the part now to be confided to 
Mrs. Langtry. 


MUSIC. 
BEETHOVEN COMMEMORATIONS, ETC, 
Dvurine the past week three concert pro- 
grammes were devoted entirely to the works of 
the great Bonn master, while in others his 
name formed a prominent feature. Tuesday, 
December 16, was the one hundred and four- 
teenth anniversary of Beethoven’s birthday, and 
musicians did well in recalling an event so im- 
portant in the history of their art. Mr. E. 
Dannreuther, who gave his last concert at Orme 
Square on that very day, selected two of the 
composer’s finest and ripest works—the piano- 
forte Trio in D (op. 70, No. 2) and the 
Appassionata Sonata. On Friday afternoon, 
December 19, Mdme. Viard-Louis held her 
Beethoven Monthly Meeting at the Prince’s 
Hall, and at the same place in the evening 
there was another celebration, about which we 
must say a few words. Chevalier Leonhard 
Emil Bach invited us to listen to three of 
Beethoven’s Concertos, No. 1 in C major (op. 
15), No. 3 in C minor (op. 37), and No. 5 in E 
flat (op. 73). The first, bower, was played 
last; and this was scarcely wise, for these 
works, if given in chronological order, show in 
the most striking manner the development of 
the composer’s genius. The fourth and fifth 
concertos are often performed, but not the 
earlier ones; the C major was last played in 
London by Mdme. Montegny-Remaury at the 
Crystal Palace in 1879, and the C minor was 
given by the same pianiste last year. Chevalier 
Bach’s programme, to be effectively carried 
out, demanded four things—a good piano, a 
good orchestra, a good conductor, and a good 
pianist. The piano was not a fine instrument, 
the orchestra very second-rate; and besides, 
the two were not in tune. Signor Randegger 
was the conductor, but with such material as 
he had at his command, the orchestral accom- 
paniments could not be satisfactory. But what 
about the pianist! In many passages he 
showed taste and a very delicate touch, but he 
lacked power, his technique was not perfect, 
nor his style of playing classical. He took the 
greatest liberty with the time, his phrasing 
was uncertain, and his mode of emphasising 
certain notes jerky and uncomfortable. His con- 
stant habit of breaking chords was by no means 
commendable, and his alterations of the text in 
many places showed bad taste. The worst 
thing he did was in the first movement of the 











fnivetneed ; piouleto hax the solar oh ening 
introduced ; pianis ve the option o: i 

one of their own, or selecting one wilton by 
some other composer. Chevalier Bach chose 
Beethoven’s own cadenza, but towards the close 
did not hesitate to interpolate some noisy 
passages. In the C major concerto, he wisely 
refrained from touching Beethoven’s cadenzas, 
but played one—probably his own—with more 
sound in it than sense. Chevalier Bach asa 
ianist some qualities, but he 
should know how to select pieces which suit 
his style; in interpreting Beethoven’s music, 
he does justice neither to the composer nor to 
himself. It is only fair to add that during the 
evening he received much applause. On 
Saturday afternoon (December 20) St. James’s 
Hall was well filled. The programme com- 
menced with an early but characteristic work 
of Beethoven’s—the Quintet for Strings in C 
(op. 29): it was introduced at the fourth con- 
cert in 1859 and since then, including the pre- 
sent performance, has been played no less than 
thirty times. Last Sa y it was led by 
Mdme. Norman-Néruda, and given to perfec- 
tion. Miss Agnes Zimmermann’s rendering of 
the ‘‘ Sonata Patetica ’ was very clear and neat, 
but the final movement was taken at too rapid 
a pace. For a special Beethoven concert we 
think a more interesting sonata might have 
been selected: the pro e did not contain 
one specimen of his third and test manner. 
The last work was the Kreutzer Sonata (fifty- 
second performance) interpreted by Mdme. 
Néruda and Miss Zimmermann. Mr. H. 
Thorndike sang with great taste three of Beet- 
hoven’s songs. Mr. Zerbini accompanied the 
first two beautifully, but the third somewhat 


-carelessly, 


Mdme, Sainton Dolby’s student concert was 
held last Thursday at the Steinway Hall. The 
part music was very effectively rendered under 
the direction of M. Sainton. A scene (solos 
and chorus) from the ‘‘ Rose of Sharon” was 
appreciated although it loses much without 
orchestral accompaniment. Miss yee, Miss 
Foster, and Miss Willis icularly distin- 
guished themselves. Miss Winifred Robinson 

layed the Andante and Finale from Men- 
a He Violin concerto. Mr. Leipold 
officiated as conductor. How is it that on the 
programmes of these concerts one so seldom 
sees the names of the great German song- 
writers? An excellent opportunity, so it seems 
to us, is lost of making known many a fine 
composition by Brahms, Robert Franz, or 
Grieg. The treasures too of Schubert and 
Schumann are by no means exhausted, and 
surely Mdme. Dolby’s students would find their 
strains quite as attractive as those of Balfe or 
Hatton. 

The second concert of the Borough of Hack- 
ney Choral Association took place last Monday 
evening, and there was a very successful = 
formance of Dvorik’s ‘‘Stabat Mater.” e 
opening movement was a little unsteady, and at 
times too loud, but in the subsequent part of the 
work the singing of the choir was magnificent, 
especially in the ‘‘ Virgo, virginum praeclara,” 
and in the magnificent finale. The soloists were 
Miss E. Farnol, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. A. 
Kenningham, and Mr. Bridson. They all 
deserve praise for the manner in which they 
sang the trying and difficult music. We would 
specially note the pure and artistic rendering of 
the “‘Inflammatus” by Miss H. Wilson. The 
American organ proved but a poor substitute 
for the real organ in the “Fac ut ardeat”; 
unfortunately that instrument is not in the 
Shoreditch rere ae k ca — part of the 

rogramme included Beethoven’s C minor sym- 
Shae and the “Hallelujah” from ‘“ The 

ount of Olives.” Mr. E. Prout conducted 
with extreme care and great a. 
J. 8, SHEDLOOK, 
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THEATRES. 





Aver Hs THEATRE. 


Geto Peegeirters and anegen, Beas. . A. & 8. GATTI. 








Every evening, at 8, 
pitsdavis Traver Cooper, Byrne Hula Tecate ton ean 
a ohn jor ; 
Ieabel 'B , Hi. Leigh yt J. , and Mage! le 
as at 7.15, by TURN HIM OUT. 





VENUE THEATRE. 


Under the Management of Mr. LEE BALMAINE. 
Every “— at 8 30, LILIES, 
eta Fred, Mervin, M. Drew, H, Elmore, E. Chessman, J. H. Jarvis, 
and Harry Paulton ; Mesdames Florence Trevelyan, Louise 
phd oy T a Lilian Adair, “annie Hil!, and Edith Bruce. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by PERFECTION, 





THEATRE. 


Lessees and Mr. Jouw CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CECIL. 
9, bee be an Original Play, in three acts, 


Every evening, at 
by BRONSON How. 
OUNG MRS. waren. 
Me'srs, H. B. Conway, H. Reeves-Smith, F. Kerr, and Arthur Cecil ; 
Mesdames Marion Terry, Foote, Norreys, “and John Wood, 
Preceded, at 8.15, by A MODEL OF A WIFE. 


OU RT 





DRURY | LANE THEATRE. 


E evening, » Angeaine Be Haris no ind Chita fees ‘im itled 
very us 8's mo ‘antomime, entitle: 
TON AND 1 HIS C 
by J. L. BLANCHARD, will tr 5 preond on Boxing Night, 
Nicholls, Harry ——- Charles Lauri, 
lames T. Percy Bell, Inch, John Ridley, and Harry 
Payne (Clown) ; Mesdames Fanny Lealle, Kate Munroe, ines, Minnie 
Mario, Dot Mario, Jessie Mayland, M. A. Victor, Erminia Pertoldi, and 
The Praining School 





Children of the National of Dancing, under 
the direction of Madame Katti Lanner. 
MPIRE THEATRE. 


Messrs. VARGUES and DE CHAST 
Every evening, a 30, a New oe ph arg . in two a ‘entitled 


ae. by Sydney Grundy. Musie b oy Edward Soloman. Operaconducted 
Composer, 
oar” a Pantomimic sketch a PINAUDS (exclusively engaged), 
At 10,30, a new Romantic Ballet of Action, entitled 

GISELLE. 


Produced by M. 7 Music by Adolphe Adam. 
» Mr, JOHN HOLLISGSHEAD, 





GRAND ToEATR E, 
Lessee and we Mee, eenes WILMOT. 
Every evening, at 7 30, gorgeous pantomime, entitled 
PUSS IN BOOTS, 





LOBE THEATRE. 
le Leseee and Maneger, Mr. roo t rane. 
pow orang, at9, THE PKIVATE SECKK 
Messrs. Beaumont, Penley, Hawtrey, Cross, 
and Hilt ; Mesdames Featherston, Millett, tm and Bt wade 


Preceded, at 8, by 
A PHENOMENON IN A SMOCK FROCK. 
NEW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 
le Lessee, Mr. MAT ROBSO: 
Every evening, at ca entirely new version of ivan Conwar's 
CALLED BACK, 

adapted by J. C. CuurE. 

Preceded, at 7,30, by a Farce. 
General Manager, Mr, E, N. HALLows. 


QUYMPIC THEATRE. 


Lessee and Managcress, Mrs. A. CONOVER. 
Every evening, until further notice.—By camapenene with Mr, Edgar 
Bruce this most successful play 4 Yenron' ited 


Mack 











will be transferred to this Theatre on Boxiug Night, with the whole of the 


company, scenery, and effects, from the Priace’s Theatre, 


RINCE’S THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr, EDGAR iE. 
The successful Eccentric Comedy, eu itied — 


INS, 
will bs transferred to this Theatre on Boxing Night and following nights, 
at 9, with Mr, Edward Righton, Miss C. Lecl 1 j 
A. vaate Rig) Wartren wae i and Olympic Company. 








STRAND THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Mansgeress, Mrs. SWANBOROUGH. 
. _ esr Davi ate.30, OUK BOYS. 
Messrs, James, Gerald Moore, £. W. Gardiner, 8, Herbert, L. Cor- 
pete 4 Sate, none Chester, si Foreyt Archer ; Mesdames Lucy 
tone, ne, K. Robertson ‘ors: and Cicely Ri 
Preceded, at 7.30, by SUNSHINE, iain ae 





TOCOLE’ 8 THEATRE. 


Under the meee tof wi I Lay d Lionel 
Every evening, at a hw Ba tle: po hes eigen 


THK 
by Harry pt a Sina OK, WHINes FROM THE WOOD, 


Messrs, by Edouin, Liocat SSeceh, T. Squire, Fyf 
'yfe Scott, &c, ; Mes- 
dames Rosie St, Geor, 
Miller, nom = yg B. May, Kate Everieigh, C.rlotta Zerbini, "Emily 
» at 7.40, OFF DUTY. 
Mr. Lionel i & “ 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Thomas TH 
Every evening, at 8, SAINTS AND SINNE@S, ergs 





8. FISHER, 


FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE, 


188, STRAND. 





IN PACKETS 


“Tf p prepared, 
“Ss manufactured in every wa: 79 ae 
* sicily pure well portion of oil extracted.”  OHARLES 4 


Gold Medals: Paris, 1878; Calcutta, 1884. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


AND TINS. 


GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA ONLY. 


there is no nicer or more nceoome preparation of Cocoa.”—Dr. 


HASSALL 
W. W.Sroppart, F.1.C., F.C.S., City pon 


A. CAMERON, M. D., F-R-G.S. I., ‘Analyst for Dublin. 





Try also FRY’S CARACAS cocoA.—* A delicious preparation.” 


NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to the Firm. 








A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH 
VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 
With Copious Examples and Comparative Tables. 
By the Rev. J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 508, cloth, 6s. 
It brings together information not contained in any ingle work extant. 
London ; SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS (LIMITED), 15, Paternoster-row. 
Fifth Edition, 1s., or twelve stamps by post. 

N OSE and THROAT DISEASES. 
By GEORGE MOORE, M.D. 


James Epps & CO., 170, Piccadilly, and 48, Threadneedle-street. 








Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d , post-free. 
LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of the 


By J. ALLANSON PICTON, M.A. 

NTENTS: I. INTRODUCTORY.—II. ** TREASON and LOYALTY,”— 
lll. “THE LIMITS of gos FORCE.”"—IV. “‘THE LiMITS of 
PHYSICAL FORCE. SOURCES of POPULAR ENTHU- 
SIASM.”—VI, “* REPUBLICANISM « Form and Substance.” 

London: ALEXANDER & ee, 21, Castle-street, Holborn ; 
And all Booksellers. 





PHENX FIRE OFFICE, Lomsanrp Street 

and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1783. 
Seqgnamees agetant Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 
Loss claims arranged with tude and lib 


WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, ) +. 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, } Joint Secretaries. 











ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIirsEbBECE BAN K, 
Southampton-build Chanoery-lane. 

Current Accoun’ to opened ton-bllings, DA00Re7IRNG 

and Interest saooee on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 

— <= No commission as 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at per cent, Interest re- 


a oy Qe 
PeThe Ba ik undertakes for its of 


Customers, free of charge, the may £4 
Deeds, Writings and otber Securities and Valuables the collection of Bills 
of Exchange, , and Coupons; and the and sale of Stocks 


Shares. 
ne of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


& Famoaiet, wt _ full particulars, on application. 
lst March, | * FRANCIS RAVEXSOROFT, Manager. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 





nt NDED o> 

Oo extra von. 

Mlustrated Pricea with chr ee ns post-free 
F, MOED 

248 ,349,360,T. 


» and 19, 20, and 31, Morwell-street W 
Established 1863 





GOLD PEN, 
WITH DIAMOND POINT. 


Anti-corrosive —Flexible—Durable—Adapting itself 
to any Handwriting. 


Price 6d, each; post-free, 7d, 


With White Metal Pocket-Holder, complete - - - Ig. 
Or, with Mordan’s Best Silver Pocket-Holders— 


Fluted Pattern,complete- - + - - - 5g. 6d. 
Engine-turned Pattern,complete - - - ~- 68. 6d. 
Fluted Pattern, Telescopic - + = «= «+ 108. 6d. 


Other Patterns in we variety. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 





. Thorne, Henry Neviile, Frod. Thorne, W. _ 
Robson, F. Grove, W. Howe, Yorke hens, and “esas 
Ci as S's ais nS Ho 


27, OHANOERY LANE, LONDON. 








®Jecent Books 


and & Something About Them. 2g 
Fietp & Tver, Publishers and 
Printers, The Leadenhall Press, 
50, Leadenhall Street, > 
E.C, Twenty-four pages. FREE. 











CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Nothing is s> highly appreciated as an Assorted Case of 
S 
GRANT'S TONIC LIQUEURS, 
(Silver Medal Health Exhibition), 


Comprising the celebrated 
MORELIA CHERRY BRANDY,’ “ ORANGE 
AC,” and “GINGER COGNAO.” 
re or pool apply to any Wine Merchant, or to 


Tuos. GRANT & Sons, Distillery, Maidstone ; 
and 22, Walbrook, City. 





To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO."8S OWN SAUCE, 








Gours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 





POTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 


Also 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 








rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


—_ 





CAUTION—BEWARE RE of IMITATIONS, 
11, LITTLE "STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
PRINTERS OF 
Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, Newspapers, and 
Periodicals. 
Catalogues, Posters, Price Currents, Circulars, 
Notices, and all General Commercial Work. 
Parliamentary, Law, and General Printing. 


Contracts entered into with Public Companies, 
Bankers, Insurance Offices, Auctioneers, 
Manufacturers, Merchants and Traders, &c. 


PRINTING WORKS: 
LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE 





(OPPOSITE THE CHANCERY LANE POST-OFFIOB). 








THE ACADEMY. 








(Duc. 27, 1884.—No. 660, 





THE ACADEMY: 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND AAT. 


A WEEKLY 


Acton, Lord 
Allen, Grant 
Archer, W. 
Arnold, Arthur 
Axon, W. E..A, 
Baber, E, Colborne 
Badger, Rev. Dr. 
Ball, Rev. C. J. 
Balzani, Md 
Barker, Ai R. R. 
Barnabei, Prof. F. 


Baxter; Dr, E. Buchanan * 


Beeching; Rev, H. C. 
Bennett, A, W. 
Bent, J. T, 
Blaikie, J. A. 
Blind, Karl 
Boase, Rey. C. W. 
Bonaparte, Prince Louis- 
Lucien 
Bonney, Prof. T. G. 
Bosanquet, R..H. M. 
Boulger, D. C. 
Bourget, Paul 
Bradley, H. 
Bradley, J, W. 
Brandreth, E. L. 
Brett, R. B. 
Brown, Dr. Robert 
“Brown, H. F. 
“Browne, R. C. 
Browning, Oscar 
Bryce, Prof. J. 
Bunty, E, 
Burton, Captain Richard 
Burty, Ph. 
Bywater, I... 
Caine, T. Hall 
Caird; Prof. E. 
Campbell, Prof. Lewis 
Capes, Rev. W. W. 
Cheetham, Archdeacon 
Chester, Greville J. 
Cheyne, Rey. T. K. 
Church, Prof, A. H. 
Collins, J. C. 
Colvin, Prof. Sidney 
Conway, W. Martin 
Cotton, H. J. 8. 
Courtney, W. P. 
Crawfurd, O. 
Creighton, Prof. M. 
Dawkins, C. E. 
De Loménie, Mdme. 
De Vere, Aubrey 
Doble, C. E. 
Douglas, Prof. R. K. 








Edited by J. S. COTTON. 





Among the Contributors. to THE ACADEMY are: 


Dowden, Prof. E. 
Dowden, Rev. Dr. J. 
Doyle, J. A. 
Driver, Prof. 8. R. 
Drummond, Rev. R. B. 
Dryden, Sir Henry 
Earle, Prof. J. 
Edgeworth, F. Y. 
Edwards, Miss Amelia B. 
Ellis, A. J. 
Ellis; Robinson 
‘Elton, C. I. 
Ely, Talfourd 
Evans, Arthur 
Fagan, Rev. H. 8S. 
Fairbairn, Principal 
Fisher, W. W. 
Fita, Padre F. 
Fitch, J. G. 
Fortnum, C. Drury E. 
Fowler, Prof. T. 
Fowler, Rev. J. T. 
Fowler, W. W. 
Frazer, J..G. 
Freeman, E. A. 
Freshfield, Douglas W. 
Friend, Rev. H. 
Furnivall, F. J. 
Gairdner, J. 
Gardiner, Prof. S. R. 
Gardiner, Mrs. 8. R. 
Gardoer, Percy 
Garnett, R. 
Garnett, Prof. W. 
Gibson, A. 
Goldsmid, Major-General 
Sir F. J. 
Gosse, Edmund 
Graves, R E. 
Gray, J. M. 
Groome, F. H. 
Hales, Prof. John W. 
Hamerton, P. G. 
Hamilton, J. A. 
Hancock, Rev. T. 
Haverfield, F. 
Henley, W. E. 
Herford, C. H. 
Hessels, J. H. 
Hewlett, H. G. 
Hickey, Miss E. H. 
Hodgson, Shadworth H. 
Hooper, G. F. 
Houghton, Lord 
Howorth, H. H. 
Hunter, W. W. 
Ihne, Dr. W. 


| im Thurn, E. F. 
Ingleby, Dr. C. M. 

Ingram, J. H. 
Ingram, Prof. J. K. 
Jenkin, Prof. Fleeming 
Jessopp, Rev. Dr. A. 
Jex- Blake, Miss S. 
Jolly, Prof. J. 
Jones, Rev. W. H. 
Keane, Prof. A. H. 
Keary, C. F. 
Keene, H. G. 
Kirkup, T. 
Lesie-Pooks, Stanley 
Lang, Andrew 
Lankester, Prof. E. Ray 
Leach, ‘A. F. 

* Lee, Miss Jane 
Lee, 8. L 
Lee, Vernon 
Legge, Prof. J. 
Lewin, W. 
Lewis, Prof. W. J. 
Littledale, Rev. Dr. R. F 
Lukis, Rev. W. C. 
Lyall, C. J. 
Lyster, T. W. 

‘Macdonell, G. P. 
Mackail, J. W. 
Mackay, Mneas J. G. 
Maclean, Sir John 
Mahaffy, Prof. J. P. 
Margoliouth, D. 8. 
Markham, Clements R. 
Martin, C. Trice 
Marzials, F. T. 
McGrigor, Dr. A. B. 
McLintock, R. 
Micklethwaite, J. T. 
Middleton, J. H. 
Middleton- Wake, Rev.C. H 
Minchin, J. G. 
Minchin, James Innes 
Minto, Prof. W. 
Monkhouse, Cosmo 
Monro, D. B. 
Moore, Rev. Dr. E. 
Morfill, W. R. 
Morice, Rev. F. D. 
Morison, J. Cotter 
Morris, Rev. Dr. R. 
Morris, W. O’Connor 
Morshead, E. D. A. 
Moseley, Prof. H. N. 
Miller, Prof. F. Max 

| Mullinger, J. Bass 

| Murray, A. 8. 














Myers, Ernest 
Nettleship, Prof. H. 
Neubauer, Dr. A. 
Newton, Prof. C. T. 
Nicholson, Dr. E. 
Nicholson, E. B. 
Noble, J. A. 

Noel, Hon. Roden 
Oman, C. W. C. 
Parnell, Col, A. 
Patterson, A: J. 
Pattison, Mrs. Mark 
Paul, C. Kegan 
Peacock, E. 
Pearson, Prof. Karl 
Pelham, H. F. 
Peterson, Prof. 
Phayre, Sir Arthur 
Phillips, Claude 
Placci, Carlo 
Pocock, Rev. N. 
Pole, Dr. W. 

Poole, R. S. 
Postgate, Prof. J. P. 
Powell, F. York 
Purcell; E 

Purves, James 
Quick, Rev. R. H. 
Radford, E. 

Raine, Canon J. 
Ralston, W. R. 8. 
Ramsay, W. M. 
Ravenstein, E. G. 
Reid, J. 8. 

Reinold, Prof. A. W. 
Renouf, P. Le Page 
Rhys, Prof. John 
Rhys-Davids, Prof. T. W. 
Richards, F. T. 
Richards, H. P. 
Richter, Dr. J.-P. 
Robertson, E. 
Robertson, Eric 
Robinson, Rey. C. J. 
Roby, H. J. 

Rogers, Prof. J. E. Thorold 
Round, J. H. 
Rudler, F. W. - 
Rye, Walter 
Saintsbury, G. 
Sanday, Prof. W. 
Sargent, Rev. H. 
Sayce, Prof. A. H. 
Scarth, Rev. H. M. 
Seeley, Prof. J. R. 
Shedlock, J. 8. 
Simeox, Miss Edith 
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Simcox, G. A. 
Simcox, Rev. W. H, 
Simpson, W. 

Skeat, Prof. W. W. 
Smith,.G. Barnett 
Smith; Miss L. Toulmin 
Sonnenschein, E. A. 
Stephens, H. Morse 
Stephens, Prof. G. 
Stewart, J. A. 
Stokes, Whitle 
Stokes, Miss M. 
Strachey, G. 
Strachey, St. Loe 


. Sully, James 


Sweet, H. ~ 
Swinburne, A.C. 
Symonds, J. A. 
Taylor, Rev. Isaac 
Temple, Lieut. G. T. 
Terrien de La Couperie, 
Prof. 
Thomas, Ernest C. 
Thompson, E. Maunde 
Tozer, Rev. H. F. 
Trotter, Coutts 
Tucker, R. 
Twiss, Sir Travers 
Tyler, Thomas 
Tylor, E. B. 
Villari, Linda 
Wallace, Prof. W. 
Wallace, W. 
Wallis, Henr 
Ward, Mrs. T. H. 
Warner, G. F. 
Waters, E. Chester 
Watkin, W. Thompson 
Watkins, Rev. M. G. 
Watsén, W. 
Wayte, Rev. W. W. 
Weale, W. H. James 
Webster, Rev. Wentworth 
Wedmore, Frederick 
Werner, Miss A. 
West, Dr. E. W. 
Westlake, John 
Westwood, Prof, J. 0. 
Wheatley, H. B. 
Wickham, W. 
Wicksteed, Rev. Philip H. 
Wilkins, Prof. A. S. 
Wilson, C. E. 
Wilson, Sir Charles 
Wollaston, A. N. 
Wordsworth, Prof, J. 
Yule, Colonel H. 


To be had at wll Railway Stations, and of all Newsvendors in Town and Country. 
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